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Risk management 


for vineyards 


Chuck Hussey 


isk management is important 

for any type of business. It is 

the process used to identify 

possible financial losses and 
determine how best to deal with them. 
Below, we will examine risk manage- 
ment issues relating to vineyards. Part 
II will focus on wineries. Traditional 
property and liability exposures and 
their associated insurance coverages 
are discussed — not viticultural expo- 
sures such as mildew, viruses, and 
vineyard pests. 

First, we need to define a few key 
terms. In insurance, a peril is a cause of 
a loss. Fire is an example of a peril. A 
hazard is anything that increases the 
frequency or severity of a loss. A pile of 
oily rags is an example of a physical 
hazard that, in the presence of the peril 


Table I: Steps in 
Risk Management Process 


1. Identify the exposures. Useful tools 
include surveys, financial statements, check- 
lists, and personal inspections. 


2. Analyze the exposures. How frequent or 
severe are potential losses? 
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3. Formulate alternative techniques. Retain- 
ing the financial consequences, preventing a 
loss from happening, reducing the size of a 
loss, avoiding the exposure altogether, and 
transferring the consequences of a loss, usu- 
ally through a contract, are options. 


4. Implement what appear to be the best 
techniques. Usually a combination of alter- 
native techniques works best, depending on 
the owner’s tolerance for risk and insurance 
required by law or for financing. 


5. Monitor the results. Make adjustments if 
the original plan is not working properly. 


of fire, would provide a source of com- 
bustible materials leading to a large 
fire. 

Next there is an exposure, which is 
the subject of financial loss. A tractor in 
a vineyard is an exposure subject to 
perils such as vandalism, theft, or over- 
turn. And finally, risk management, 
which is the process of identifying 
exposures and deciding how to handle 
them. Risk management will be the 
focus of this article. Table I summarizes 
the risk management process. It must 
be noted here that insurance, while 
important, is only one method of deal- 
ing with loss exposures. 

Each vineyard is unique in its oper- 
ation and exposures. We will discuss 
the exposures common to most vine- 
yards and provide the means to help 
identify and deal with those that are 
unique to individual vineyards. These 
exposures are broadly classified as 
property, liability, and employee- 
related. 


Property exposures in the vineyard 

These may be the most obvious loss 
exposures simply because they can be 
seen and touched. Barns, tractors, gen- 
erators, and the vines themselves rep- 
resent property exposures. A walk 
around the vineyard would certainly 
provide a long list of property items 
that are subject to damage from a vari- 
ety of perils. Identification is the first 
step in using the risk management 
process. 

Common property perils include: 
fire, wind, theft, vandalism, hail, explo- 
sion, smoke, drought, earthquake, 
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INSURANCE STRATEGY 


flood, damage caused by vehicles, and 
damage caused to vehicles. 

The next step is to analyze loss 
exposures to see how likely a loss is, 
the possible seriousness of the loss, and 
ultimate potential dollar losses from 
various perils. After analyzing the 
exposures, the third step is selecting a 
way to deal with them. 

Some exposures can be eliminated 
(sell the old tractor); some can be pre- 
vented or reduced (move combustible 
materials away from any source of 
ignition); some can be retained (the old 
pickup truck is worth only $500, so 
don’t buy collision insurance); and oth- 
ers can be transferred (the new pickup 
is worth $20,000, so buy collision insur- 
ance). Note that insurance is the trans- 
fer of an unknown amount of future 
financial loss from the property owner 
to the insurance company for a known 
amount of cost (insurance premium). 

Often, a vineyard owner might 
decide that the potential for a loss or 
the size of that loss is not great. In this 
case, retention (accepting the conse- 
quences of the future without insur- 
ance) is a logical choice. 


Te Ss ee || 


Table II: Property exposures 
in vineyards 


FIXED PROPERTY 
e Barns and other buildings including 
materials stored within 


¢ Growing vines including trellises, wire, 
and irrigation equipment 


e Tanks for water or fuel 
¢ Generators and pumps 


e Frost protection equipment (wind 
machines and sprinklers) 


e Weather stations 
e Fences 
Mosite EQUIPMENT 


¢ Tractors (including associated 
equipment) and scooters 


e Cars and trucks 
° Earth-moving equipment 
e Trailers and gondolas 


¢ Spray rigs 

¢ Mechanical harvesters 
e Portable generators 

e Hand tools 

OTHER 

¢ Grapes in transit 

e Equipment in transit 
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Insurance is generally preferred 
for situations where the potential for 
loss is infrequent but severe. The 
owner could, for instance, choose not 
to insure hand tools or a supply of 
stakes, but would certainly want to 
insure a large barn. Sometimes, 
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though, the choice to insure is made 
by the owner’s bank. When fixed or 
movable assets are used as security in 
financing a vineyard operation, insur- 
ance is required in some circum- 
stances even if the potential loss to 
the owner is small. 
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The fourth step in the risk manage- 
ment process is selecting the best tech- 
nique or combination of techniques for 
the exposures. A combination of reten- 
tion (no insurance or large deductibles 
with insurance), reduction and preven- 
tion activities, and transfer (insurance) 
is often the best way to deal with prop- 
erty exposures present in a vineyard. 
The final step in the process is moni- 
toring the effectiveness of the imple- 
mented strategy and making needed 
corrections. 


Liability exposures in the vineyard 

A vineyard owner is responsible for 
bodily injury to others and property 
damage to their property resulting 
from the on-premises and off-premises 
operations of the vineyard. Off- 
premises includes operation of vehicles 
and mobile farm equipment on public 
roads and private property. 

Most vineyards have little exposure 
to people being on the property other 
than a meter reader from the electric 
utility or similar visitor. Trespassers 
may be the greatest on-premises expo- 
sure. A different degree of care and 
safety is owed to these two classes of 
people. Someone like a meter reader 
has the landowner’s implied consent 
to do his job, so the owner must make 
the premises reasonably safe for this 
person. Any known hazards, such as 
drainage ditches or chains across gates, 
should be clearly marked so that they 
are easily identified as hazardous to 
visitors. 

Since trespassers are on the prop- 
erty without the owner’s consent or 
invitation, the owner does not owe 
them this same level of safety. 
However, the owner cannot intention- 
ally make the premises unsafe — such 
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Off-premise exposures are more 
common. Drift of chemical applica- 
tions to neighboring property is not 
unusual. Safe farming practices, 
including notification of neighbors 
before any chemical applications and 
monitoring of weather conditions, are 
crucial in preventing this type of liabil- 
ity exposure. 
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Vehicles pose the greatest expo- 
sure, aS they operate frequently on 
public roads and private property. In 
addition to injuries and damage 
caused by accidents, vehicles can lose 
a load of equipment or grapes or 
cause pollution if a spill of a haz- 
ardous material occurs. 


Table III: Liability exposures 


ON-PREMISES EXPOSURES 
e Trip and fall by visitors 


e¢ Damage to utility poles by tractors 
e Damage to underground utilities 
OFF-PREMISE EXPOSURES 

e Auto accidents 

¢ Chemical spills 

¢ Chemical drift 


¢ Fuel or chemical tank leakage (ground- 
water or above ground) 


Risk management plays a role in 
assessing liability exposures. The same 
steps are used to identify the expo- 
sures, analyze the risks, and develop, 
select, and monitor the alternatives to 
dealing with the risks. Visual inspec- 
tion of the vineyard operations and 
processes will help identify liability 
exposures. Vineyard owners should 
also obtain motor vehicle reports 
(MVRs) on all employees who might 
drive either a truck or tractor on public 
roads. (Employees must provide writ- 
ten permission for the owner to obtain 
the MVR.) 

Just as a vineyard owner may be 
required by the bank to insure prop- 
erty, some liability exposures require 
insurance. State laws will mandate 
auto liability insurance, for instance. 
Premises liability insurance is required 
when leasing property or operating as 
a contractor on the property of others. 
Even when it is not required by an out- 
side party, liability insurance is a smart 
investment because of today’s highly 
litigious society. 


Employee-related exposures 

The risk management tools of loss 
prevention and loss reduction are very 
important in dealing with the primary 
employee-related exposure — injuries 
to employees while working. 


Some measures may be state-man- 
dated, such as a driver-protection cage 
on a forklift to prevent injury from 
falling objects. But many are not, and 
are at the discretion of the vineyard 
owner. Personal inspections and the 
use of safety checklists aid in identify- 
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ing potential safety problems and in 
designing programs to eliminate risks 
and provide safety training for 
employees. 

As with other facets of business, 
the states provide legislation to pro- 
tect and insure workers. Each state 
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has a different law pertaining to will be required of every employer, Table IV: Loss prevention/ 
workers’ compensation, so the intri- so fewer options are available in reduction suggestions 
cacies of the various laws cannot be dealing with these risks. for employee-related exposures 
discussed here. But as a general rule, The cost of purchasing workers’ eames: = 

workers’ compensation insurance or | compensation insurance is based on mee aa ae get 

some form of financial responsibility three main factors — job classification, 


e Provide safety training on a regular basis 


e Require safety equipment such as 
glasses, hard hats, and earplugs when 
needed 


¢ Post safety tips on the bulletin board 
with other notices 


¢ Reward safe operating procedures 


¢ Require a motor vehicle report on all 
vehicle drivers 


¢ Conduct frequent safety inspections 


¢ Rotate job duties to prevent repetitive 
stress 

¢ Provide light-duty work to return injured 
workers sooner 


e Provide training and written guidelines 
on proper employment-related practices 


—MECHANICALLY-HARVESTED— 
amount of wages paid, and the loss 
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have been paid and the cost of insur- 
@ Efficient Harvests ance will be higher. A vineyard 
Utilizing over-the-row mechanical Owner cannot change the first two 
grape harvesters eliminates expensive factors, but can certainly change the 
hand labor, and means faster harvest loss experience of the operation by 
time equaling increased oil quality. using loss prevention and reduction 
techniques. 


Every business faces liability 
exposure from its employment- 
related practices. Wrongful termina- 
tion, sexual harassment, and discrim- 
ination lawsuits can result in large 
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types of problems and help provide 
for the defense of a lawsuit. 

By using the risk management 
process, a vineyard owner can identify 
exposures that could lead to financial 
losses; analyze, select, and implement 
the best techniques for dealing with 
these exposures; and monitor and 
revise the techniques if needed to fur- 
ther improve results. 


Insurance, sometimes required and 
sometimes not, is a valuable technique 
to transfer the unknown risk of finan- 
cial loss to an insurance company for a 
known premium. Loss prevention and 
reduction techniques used in dealing 
with property, liability, and employee- 
related exposures can reduce both the 
costs of retained losses and insurance 
premiums. a 
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Chuck Hussey is a former executive 
with insurance and educational organi- 
zations. He earned CPCU, ARM, and 
AAI professional insurance designa- 
tions during more than 30 years in the 
business. He and his wife own vine- 
yards in Alexander Valley, Sonoma 
County, CA. 
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INSIGHTS INTO BETTER TASTING ROOMS 


Kunde Winery & Vineyard 


tasting room manager, Jody Stewart 


Craig Root 


For this ongoing series, I interview the best 
managers I know to provide insight for 
other tasting room managers. Kunde 
Estate Winery (Kenwood, CA) takes care of 
many more visitors than the average tast- 
ing room, but most of Jody Stewart's tech- 
niques work whether your winery is small, 
medium, or large. 


s I entered the Kunde Estate 

Winery parking lot on a busy 

Saturday, I saw a large plumbing 

truck by the visitor center. “This 
is not a good sign,” I thought. Sure 
enough, a dishwasher in the tasting 
room had broken down and flooded 
the back room with an inch or two of 
water. 

However, when I walked in, staff 
and management showed no panic. 
That’s because Jody Stewart, consumer 
direct manager, had everything gra- 
ciously under control. This unflap- 
pable quality along with intelligence 
and a great pride in her winery are 
hallmarks of Jody’s style. What doesn’t 
come across in print are her vivacious 
personality and wonderfully infectious 
laugh. 

Craig Root: How did you get into the 
wine business? 

Jody Stewart: I’ve known the 
Kunde family for more than 14 years. I 
met them socially and volunteered to 
work at some events. They wanted me 
to work for them, but I was working in 
the coffee industry and wasn’t ready to 
move into the wine business. 

Eventually, I was ready for a 
change, and the Kundes were look- 
ing for a consumer direct manager. I 


was hired in 2000. I’ve actually been 
in retail for 20 years. Originally, I 
was in gourmet housewares, then 
the clothing industry for six years. 
Then I moved to California and 
started up and ran coffee houses in 
Santa Rosa. 

CR: What did you learn from those 
businesses that you apply to a winery tast- 
ing room? 

JS: Retail fits everywhere. It doesn’t 
matter what you're selling; you just 


Jody Stewart 


have to be passionate about it. I’m pas- 
sionate about wine and food, and I 
love turning people on to wonderful 
combinations of the two. The other 
businesses taught me to manage a 


staff, do long-term forecasting, and cre- 
ate and manage budgets. So I was able 
to make that experience a benefit for 
the Kunde family. 

CR: What are the secrets of a good man- 
ager, especially in tasting rooms where the 
dynamics are sometimes different than 
other forms of retail? 

JS: Definitely being a good listener 
and communicate, communicate, com- 
municate with your staff. Be clear — 
don’t keep things a mystery; put every- 
thing out on the table, especially your 
expectations and how to reach those 
goals. 

CR: How do you do that? 

JS: Verbally and in writing, both in 
daily short meetings and longer 
monthly meetings. We’re integrating 
many training sessions. We’re fortu- 
nate to have low turnover, so we 
have lots of staff who are very knowl- 
edgeable. I like to give staff lots of 
slack, so they can run with it. I’m 
happiest when I give them a whole 
toolbox — the training, guidance, 
and goals they need to feel comfort- 
able making decisions that reflect 
well on the winery. 

Also, don’t sweep things under the 
carpet, even the smallest issues. I find 
myself in the height of the season 
going: “I don’t want to deal with this 
now,” but you have to. If you don’t, 
things just fester. You have to remem- 
ber that the attention to unpleasant 
issues results in positive, hardworking 
employees. You also have to provide a 
great model in your own work habits. 
It’s easy for staff to model themselves 
on that. If you come in late or leave 
early or take long lunches, they won’t 
have respect. 

CR: The low turnover you have 
achieved at Kunde is one of the reasons I’ve 
identified you as a great manager. That's 
especially difficult in a business where high 
turnover is the norm because of the nature 
of the work and the pay. When you do have 
to find new staff, what techniques do you 
use? 

JS: I ask my staff: “Do you know 
anyone who loves food and wine and 
has the right temperament for this 
job?” I use Winecountryjobs.com and 
Sonoma State, and Santa Rosa Junior 
College because both have good wine 
programs. They have young students 
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who are taking classes and are serious 
about the wine industry. 

I’m very flexible with scheduling. If 
you're willing to put the effort in, Ihave 
people who work only two days a 
month. Some of my best employees 
only work two or three days per month, 
and it excites me how much effort they 


put into the work, providing the best 
work and answers for our visitors. 
They’re passionate even though they 
have a full-time job on the outside. Also, 
they like to have fun, which provides 
great chemistry for the rest of the staff. 

Another way I find employees is 
from among visitors who’ve had 


Re-Building Soil Fertility 
for Grapes 


What kind of soil fertility should a 
vineyard have for growing grapes? Some 
vineyards have been in production for 
many years. But grape growers tell us 
that, in spite of new varieties and good 
management practices, the quality and 
desired yields in some vineyards have 
either leveled off, or even may have begun 
to drop. Many clients tell us at the start of 
using our program that they just want to 
obtain what they used to achieve in terms 
of the crops they are growing. 


Follow the program to get results. 
We have clients who sample every 
different type of soil in each vineyard 
every year and strive to do all that the 
soil test indicates needs to be done. For 
important areas, this may be followed 
by several leaf blade samples per year. 
Clients have been very complimentary 
concerning the increased soil and grape 
quality and the productivity of their 
“good soils” after three years of following 
recommendations for improving those 
soils. For grapes to reach this point, we 
strongly emphasize there is more to the 
program than just improving the level 
of fertility by addition of the required 
nitrogen, phosphorous, and potassium. 


For growing the best grapes few soils 
have a readily available supply of all the 
required range of nutrients in the form 
that is useable by plants. Most growers 
will not be so blessed as to have soils that 
can be built-up or restored to excellent 
fertility for grapes in one or two years. 
Three years will be required in order to 
experience the full effects of this program. 


The better the grapes have been, the more 
this proves to be the case. Determine 

to set aside at least one or two areas and 
each year re-sample and follow through 
on the recommended program. Make 

the acreage large enough to buy the 
needed fertilizer materials in economical 
quantities. It doesn’t have to be the 

entire acreage you tested, but it should 

be substantial enough to validate whether 
the benefits of fully implementing the 
program will justify the fertilizer costs. 


Building a soil fertility program for 
grapes may sound appealing, but if there 
are still questions, consider sampling a 
sufficient acreage to learn what is shown 
to be needed. Do not just sample the 
worst areas; that will generally be the 
most expensive soil to correct. Choose a 
vineyard with good soils, some average 
soils, and some problems for testing. 
This will give an idea of what it will 

take in all of these various situations, 

and provide an opportunity to see what 
nutrients are there in your better soils as 
compared to the poor ones. Some growers 
will also include their very best vineyard 
soil — the one they wish all their grapes 
were growing on — but with no hint of ~ 
which submitted sample it is. When you 
have outstanding results in the vineyard, 
it will show up on the soil analysis. 


Call 573-683-3880 or e-mail to: 
office@kinseyag.com, or visit the “Contact 
Us” page at: www. kinseyag.com, and let 
us know if this is the type of soil-building 
program you feel could be helpful. 


Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 
297 COUNTY HWY 357 « CHARLESTON, MISSOURI 63834 


such a great time here that they want 
to work here. I just hired a great gal 
who actually got married here. 

CR: I’ve always said: “A happy staff 
will recruit for you.” That’s one gauge of 
staff morale. If staff never recommend 


friends or neighbors, as a manager you 


may want to assess your morale. 

JS: Right. Plus, my staff is very con- 
fident about how protective I am in 
getting just the right match for my 
crew. After many years of interview- 
ing, hiring, and training, I have a good 
sense of who will fit in. Not that I don’t 
make mistakes! 

CR: If two-thirds of your staff hires pan 
out, you're doing well. 

JS: That’s about our ratio. Also, if 
someone isn’t working out, my first 
thought is: “What have I done to fail 
them in training?” It’s not: “We made a 
mistake and you’re out of here. I try 
really hard to make sure that it’s not a 
failure on our part, but then if it isn’t 
the right match, so be it.” 

CR: When interviewing, what tech- 
niques do you use to get a true reading on 
the person? 

JS: I try not to talk so much. I find if 
I use open-ended questions and let 
them talk, I learn a lot more about 
them. I start out very clearly outlining 
the job description, the pay, the hours, 
etc. but after that, | want them to talk as 
much as possible. When you do that, 
eventually you'll see their “true blues.” 
Also, I always do a second interview 
that day with another manager to get a 
second opinion. 

CR: Plus, if you involve the staff, 
they're more apt to bond with the new 
employee. 

JS: Yes, involving the staff is critical. 
If you set goals or establish procedures 
without getting input from the staff, it 
isn’t effective. That’s why we have 
monthly meetings, and I ask at those 
meetings for input. Change doesn’t 
always come overnight, but it’s better 
with staff input. 

You need to test out the employee 
situations, and if it works for the visi- 
tor, the staff, and the winery — great! 
There are some areas you can’t 
involve the staff, but there are many 
areas you can, especially relating to 
their day-to-day work. I think that’s 
another reason for low turnover. Our 
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staff knows their feelings and wishes 
are being listened to. 

A good example would be that 
some of the staff wanted to make 
their own wine. Many of them take 
college courses and go wine tasting 
to learn more, but a group of them 
wanted to go a step further. They 
started in the vineyard in the middle 
of winter: pruning, removing leaves, 
trellising, the whole bit. They did it 
on their own time, but, for example, 
if they had to work on a Saturday, I 
allowed them to come in later, and 
the other managers and I covered for 
them. 

The staff members worked the vine- 
yard from the early spring through 
winter. They hand-picked the grapes, 
oversaw the crushing procedure 
through primary fermentation, press- 
ing, quarterly barrel-racking and 
monthly topping of the barrel, and 
finally preparation for bottling. They 
were responsible for it all, including 


lab analysis. The only duty they did 
not perform was bottling, done by our 
production crew in March. They each 
received a case of their 95% Merlot and 
5% Cabernet Franc bottling labeled 
“Our Best Merlot.” 

Feedback is another thing that is 
crucial to reduce turnover. I review 
every six months, even the people 
who only work a day or two a month. 
I think, as human beings, we all like 
to know where we stand. Are they 
doing a good job or do they have 
areas for improvement? Otherwise, 
they can end up feeling like they’re 
not needed or wanted. It’s probably 
one of my most tedious jobs, because 
I have to write 25 to 30 evaluations 
every six months. But it really pays 
off. I like it. 

Constant feedback is important. It 
goes in both directions. They review 
me as well verbally. I ask them: “What 
can I do better?” 

CR: How many tours do you do? 
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We Deliver! 


JS: We do four on the weekends and 
one each weekday. We also have many 
paid groups, such as 50 people for a 
barrel tasting. We also take care of VIP 
trade visitors for our sales and market- 
ing company, W. J. Deutch & Sons. Last 
year, we did 150 VIP tours and the 
same in paid tours. Plus, we have 
evening events and weddings. 

CR: On the public tours, do your 
guides mention your wine club at the end 
of the tour? 

JS: Yes, because we learned that 
from you! 

CR: Thanks. I've signed up more people 
at the end of tours than at any other time 
— because they came to trust me. 

JS: We do that now and it’s great. 
Also, they feel like insiders. We’ve got 
this great story: 100 years of the same 
family, now moving into the fifth gen- 
eration. We grow all of our own grapes, 
20 varietals, and some 32 wines. We 
offer serious things for the serious 
wine drinkers, and lighthearted and 
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fun stories about the family for other 
folks. We’ve got something for every- 
body. 

CR: How many visitors do you handle 
per year? 

JS: Between 75,000 and 80,000 per 
year. 

CR: How many staff do you use on a 
regular Saturday? 

JS: Eight, including me. I bump it 
up to nine to 11 for special release days 
when we get bigger crowds. I also have 
an extra cash register station that I 
open up on busy days. The last thing 
you want to do is to make a happy 
paying customer wait. That’s the mem- 
ory they take away with them. In retail, 
you have to pay attention to the cash 
register stations. The whole experience 
— not just tasting — has to flow. The 
register person has to smile and be 
attentive. 

CR: How important are special events? 

JS: They really help. We had 96 
people coming one day to pick up their 
wine futures. We had planned to take 
care of them outside, but the weather 
changed, so we had to move into the 
caves. Always keep a smile on your 
face, stay calm, and have a backup 
plan. It’s important to stay calm or else 
the staff and then the visitors will pick 
up on it. 

CR: Any last thoughts? 

JS: Encourage your staff to think, 
so they’re not just pouring wine and 
saying the same thing over and over. 
They have to cover certain points on 
the tour, but given that framework, 
encourage them to be diverse and 
individual. I think that’s one of the 
reasons why we get so many repeat 
customers — because they don’t get 
a cookie-cutter experience when 
they come here. That’s one of my 
biggest jobs: keeping it professional 
yet encouraging the staff to have 
fun. 

I'd like to emphasize that all these 
techniques I’ve mentioned don’t work 
overnight, but they do work in the long 
run. 

CR: | agree, and I think it’s why you're 
such a good manager. I always like to end 
these interviews on a humorous note. Do 
you have a funny story about something 
that happened here? 


JS: Well, sometimes we open up the 
caves for the general public, and of 
course, there are lots of dark nooks and 
crannies. Occasionally we’ve caught 
folks having way too much fun. We 
have to say: “Excuse me, but this is a 
family event. Could you clean it up a 


Pumps 
that love 
grapes! 


bit?” We’re pretty sure that some 
children have been conceived in our 
caves! | 


Please look for future articles in this 
series. Consultant Craig Root can be con- 
tacted at 707-963-7589. 
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SPRING MOUNTAIN VINEYARDS 


Gobelet trellis 
gains favor 


Jack Heeger 


Ithough gobelet trellising is 
rare in California, it is by no 
means new. In fact, it’s been 
used for perhaps a thousand 
years in Europe, primarily on Rhéne 
Valley hillsides in France, but also by 
growers on hilly vineyards in Mediter- 
ranean climate areas elsewhere on the 
continent. 
It’s also used on Spring Mountain in 
St. Helena, CA. 


Gobelet trellising is basically head- 
pruning of vines that forms a crown of 
spurs, allowing the shoots to be tied 
vertically in the shape of a basket or 
goblet. (Gobelet is French for goblet, 
the shape of each vine during the 
growing season.) 

Gobelet has been used by Spring 
Mountain Vineyard (SMV) since 1994, 
when a small gobelet vineyard was 
planted as an experiment. Today, the 
winery has nearly 60 acres under culti- 
vation using the system, about two- 


Cabernet Sauvignon on gobelet-trellised 
vines spaced one meter x one meter yield 
an average of seven grape clusters, total 
weight of 1.26 Ibs. of fruit per vine. 
(Photo by Fred Lyon) 


thirds of it planted to Cabernet 
Sauvignon, the varietal for which 
Spring Mountain is best known. 

“Gobelet works best only if you’re ina 
Mediterranean climate,” says viticulturist 
Lucie Morton, who consulted with SMV 
in the mid- and late-1990s. “It can be 
viable in California, eastern Washington, 
and other areas with no summer rainfall. 
Today, it would not be practical other 
than on rocky hillsides and sites where 
mechanization is limited.” 

“Deep, fertile, rich soils would be 
excessively vigorous producing too 
much canopy and you would not be 
able to balance it with extra crop,” 
explains Ron Rosenbrand, SMV vine- 
yard manager. “There is a very limited 
area for fruit. Over-crowding of fruit 
and rain would be potentially disas- 
trous with rot and mildew because of 
lack of aeration.” 

From _ that 


standpoint, Spring 


Mountain Vineyard qualifies perfectly 
— the estate vineyards are all on rocky 
hillsides. 

“Gobelet trellising provides excel- 
lent balance and filtered sunlight, pro- 
ducing beautifully mature and concen- 
trated wines,” adds Rosenbrand. “The 
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system allows canopy manipulation on 
all sides of the vine for sunlight pene- 
tration into the fruit. Here at SMV, we 
have slope exposure on all 360° of a 
compass point. Sometimes different 
exposures within a given vine row, SO 
it works extremely well for us to not be 
tied to a vertical curtain of canopy in 
these blocks. 

“The canopy can be opened on any 
of four sides. We can determine exactly 
where to pull leaves to increase expo- 
sure to the fruit zone, depending on 
where the sunlight hits. It also allows 
us to preserve leaves and laterals on 
any side of the vine to protect grapes 
from afternoon sunburn.” 

Gobelet vines at SMV are planted 
close together — 1 X 1 meter on sites 
with 4,050 vines per acre, some 1.5 X 1 
meter with 2,700 vines per acre. The 
canopy of a gobelet vineyard lessens 
vine-to-vine shading even with close 
spacing, compared to a solid curtain of 
canopy with a vertical shoot-posi- 
tioned (VSP) trellis system. 

Pierre Galet conducted vine spacing 
density trials at Montpelier, France, 
and the results indicated that close 
spacing produced better fruit quality. 
“Based on Galet’s results and the fact 
that we have shallow, rocky, well- 
drained soils, we leaned toward closer 
spacing here,” notes Rosenbrand. 


Ron Rosenbrand, SMV vineyard manager 
(Photo by Fred Lyon) 


Up and down vinerows 

Because of terracing regulations in 
parts of California, gobelet is an answer 
where there are steep slopes. “You can 
run vine rows up and down a hill with 
gobelet,” Morton says. “In a place like 
Spring Mountain, gobelet will help to 
maximize fruit quality and land use.” 
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“We run vine rows as straight up 
and down the hillside as possible, 
because using terraces wastes valuable 
land,” explains Rosenbrand. “That is 
mostly done for safety of working with 
equipment in narrow vine spacings, 
but row direction for gobelet is virtu- 
ally immaterial because each gobelet- 


Do YOU REALLY always get what you pay for? With traditional barrels, you 
dont. In fact, 80% of a barrel’s oak is for structure, and will never make 
contact with the wine. Typically, that amounts to only 7 staves 
that impart flavor, and 26 staves to hold it all together. Please call stalin 
to hear some of the sound options we offer to do more with less. 


StaVin Inc, PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 94966 + (415) 331-7849 f(415)331-0516 stavin.com 
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trained vine stands on its own. The 
vine is not tied to a trellis, so we can 
manipulate the canopy on any part of 
the vine that we wish.” 

Close spacing allows more vines per 
acre, and since each individual vine 
does not need to carry much fruit to 
achieve desired total tonnage, clusters 
can be dropped to improve quality. 
Production is held to just 1/4 pounds of 
fruit per vine at this time, or about 
eight clusters. Cluster weight of 
Cabernet Sauvignon averages 24 to 3 
oz, while Napa Valley floor Cabernet 
Sauvignon cluster weight is closer to 4 
oz average. 

“There is less stress on the vine to 
ripen a small number of clusters, and 
less stress results in a healthier vine- 
yard,” observes Rosenbrand. But 1/ 
pounds per vine is not set in stone. 
“Most of the vineyard blocks of gobelet 
have not yet reached a level of matu- 
rity that has allowed us to experiment 
with crop load trials.” 


SMV winemaker Jac Cole 
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Gobelet vine before pruning. (Photo by Don 
Neel) 


“We have not yet experimented 
with changing crop load,” says SMV 
winemaker Jac Cole. “We're starting to 
think about how to manage the crop 
load.” 

Rosenbrand and Cole agree that the 
limited fruiting capacity through gob- 
elet yields more concentrated flavors 
and characteristics of each varietal. In 
addition to Cabernet Sauvignon, SMV 
grows Merlot, Petit Verdot, Pinot Noir, 
and Sauvignon Blanc. 

Because the spurs on a gobelet- 
trained vine are relatively equidistant 
from the roots, it allows more even 
ripening and uniformity than cordon- 
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Gobelet vines pruned to four two-bud 
spurs. (Photo by Don Neel) 


or cane-pruned vines. “With cane or 
cordon, you can have uneven ripening 
along the cane,” Rosenbrand notes. 

Another advantage of gobelet is that 
it is affected less seriously by such dis- 
eases as Eutypa and Esca. “If a cordon- 
trained vine is infected near the trunk, 
you would lose the whole cordon, 
whereas gobelet would lose just one 
spur,” Rosenbrand adds. 

Morton agrees: “It (gobelet) offers 
good wood renewal. I think the vines 
will live longer. It’s no accident that 
older vineyards in Europe are gobelet.” 
When she visited the Rhéne Valley in 
the mid-1990s with then-SMV vine- 
yard manager Rex Geitner, she noted 
that vines in Hermitage including 
newly-planted and 80 years old were 
all gobelet-trained to a single stake. 

Rosenbrand and Cole joined SMV in 
2003 after having worked together at 
Charles Krug Winery (St. Helena, CA), 
for six years. They inherited gobelet- 
trained vines when they arrived. 

“We have only two years of experi- 
ence working (with gobelet),” Cole 
says. “We want to get the vines to some 


maturity level, then we can start exper- 
imenting.” 

“Currently all varietals are pruned 
to four spurs, two buds per spur,” says 
Rosenbrand. 

“To date, this is a good target for 
us,” adds Cole. “We'll see what 
changes we will need to make based on 
experimentation with differing 
amounts of clusters per vine and how 
that affects quality.” 

The pair have already made some 
changes in vineyard management. “We 
now are opening spurs up to achieve a 
wagon wheel configuration,” explains 
Rosenbrand. “This opens the canopy to 
achieve balance. We spread it out and 
keep the spurs from crossing. This will 
have to be closely watched because, as 
the vines mature, we will want to con- 
tain that growth to maintain the 
integrity and shape of each vine. With 
close vine spacing, it is also important 
to contain that growth for equipment 
access.” 
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The topping height in SMV gobelet 
vineyards is higher than that found in 
France. “Our topping height is 28 to 30 
inches from the head,” explains Rosen- 
brand. The head is 24 inches above 
ground, rather than almost on the 
ground as in French vineyards. “It 
saves the workers’ backs,” he adds. 

Labor costs of maintaining a gobelet 
vineyard are about on par with those 
for a cane or cordon vineyard. Gobelet 
is easier and quicker to prune — 
Rosenbrand demonstrates for this 
writer by pruning several gobelet 
vines, grabbing all four spurs together 
in one hand and completing each vine 
in 12 to 15 seconds. It takes 45 to 60 sec- 
onds or more to prune each cane- 
trained VSP vine, he notes. On the 
other hand, there are two to three times 
more gobelet vines per acre, so prun- 
ing costs pretty much equal out. 

Gobelet vines are tied three times 
during the season, but on VSP, shoot 
tucking and moving the trellis wire 
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takes about the same amount of time as 
tying gobelet vines. However, because 
of the density of gobelet vines, consid- 
erably more hand labor is required by 
gobelet in the form of weed-eater 
mowing, hand removal of pruning 
brush, and backpack sprayers for 
mildew protection. Costs of leaf 
removal are about the same for both 
types of trellising. 

Morton agrees that gobelet is much 
more labor-intensive. “We even saw 
some places in the Rhéne Valley where 
they chose to use horse-drawn equip- 
ment instead of tractors,” she says. 


Same vineyard practices used 

In addition to 58-plus acres of gob- 
elet-trained vines, SMV has 36 acres 
with VSP cordon training, 56 acres 
with VSP cane training, and 67 acres 
with “old vine sprawl.” The same vine- 
In summer, Spring Mountain Vineyard receives sulfur dusting on 184 acres at sunrise in one yard management practices are used 


hour. (Photo by Ron Rosenbrand) on all trellis systems. 
During the 2004 growing season, 


SMV made eight preventive applica- 
tions for powdery mildew. “Every- 
thing up to bloom was done on the 
ground,” Rosenbrand explains. “We 
kept changing the chemistry. In the 
mid 1980s, when Bayleton was used 
predominately for mildew control, 
strains of mildew evolved and became 
resistant to repetitive sprays. We use a 
rotation of sterile inhibitors, strobi- 
lurins, and Quinoline. 

“Applications included a Champ/ 


e FDA GRAS accepted Thiolux tank mix on March 28; an 

N lk. h lj 5 cn ants Elite/Thiolux tank mix on April 12; a 
e NO labeling requirements Flint/Thiolux tank mix on April 26; 
e MLE complete in 5 days and a Quintec/Thiolux tank mix on 


May 14. It keeps mildew confused and 
that’s resulted in a zero incidence of 
mildew. Good spray coverage is essen- 
tial because we have limited mechani- 
cal means for applications and we do a 
lot of work with backpack sprayers.” 
However, the final four treatments 
were sulfur dust applications by heli- 
copter about two weeks apart, starting 


¢ Extremely low dosage 


American Tartaric June 1 and ending July 11. “We also did 

707 836.6840 the last four applications by helicopter 

eben in 2003,” Rosenbrand recalls. “The only 
americantarfaric.com vineyard not done by helicopter was 

one near a neighbor. The helicopter did 

The world’s first commercially it (complete dusting) in 1 hours, but 

available genetically enhanced wine yeast if we had to use ground rigs it would 


take three days.” 
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Rosenbrand notes the helicopter 
pilot is very familiar with the property. 
“He knows all our small vineyards and 
he knows where the power lines are. If 
we can keep the vines clean by using 
that strategy, we can control costs.” 


100-pius blocks 

Spring Mountain’s vineyards con- 
tain more than 100 individual blocks 
ranging from one-quarter acre to five 
acres, each with different soil charac- 
teristics. As a result, SMV has a vari- 
ety of rootstocks combined with a 
variety of clones to achieve the best 
possible combinations for a particu- 
lar block. 

For Cabernet Sauvignon, root- 
stocks include 101-14, 3309, 110-R, 
420-A and AXR-1, with clones 4, 7, 8, 
15, 337 and field selections; Merlot on 
rootstocks 1103-P, Riparia Gloire, 420- 
A, 3309, 101-14 and AXR-1, with 
clones 314, 6, 1, 348, 181 and field 
selections; Petit Verdot field selec- 
tions on rootstocks 1103-P, 110R, and 
3309; Cabernet Franc clone 312 on 
Riparia Gloire and 3309; Pinot Noir 
clones 5 and 115 on 110-R; Syrah field 
selections on 110-R, 3309, 420-A, and 
1103-P; and Sauvignon Blanc clone 1 
and field selections on 110-R, AXR-1, 
and 3309. 

Bud break occurs at different times 
by variety, rather than the trellising 
system, so irrigation is determined on 
a day-to-day basis. 

“On blocks of two-plus acres, we 
took three sites and read them twice 
per week,” Rosenbrand says. When he 
started irrigating, it was site-specific. 
Every block on the property is drip- 
irrigated, with the exception of 
“sprawl” vines, which are dry-farmed. 

A pressure chamber is used at SMV 
along with C-probes to help schedule 
irrigation. The pressure chamber helps 
measure leaf water potential while the 
C-probe measures soil moisture. 

“When Jac and I decided (the fruit) 
needed to hang, we still watered every 
three to five days,” explains Rosen- 
brand. “Some blocks deplete in less 
than five days. The soil at SMV is so 
shallow and rocky in some areas that 
you can see a movement of 12 to 16 
bars on the pressure chamber in three 
days.” 


Rosenbrand reports that 12-26-26 
fertilizer was applied via drip irriga- 
tion to “all weaker vines that needed it. 
We did three applications, one each in 
late May, June, and July. It was based 
purely on visual observation of the 
strength of the vines.” 
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“Because the soils are different in 
each block,” Cole adds, “we had to 
look at each vine. Weaker vines 
received two to four ounces, depend- 
ing on strength and vigor.” 

The same procedure was followed 
in 2005. 
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“Harvest in 2004 was easier (than 
2003). Differential stress was reduced 
because of the hand application of 12- 
26-26,” Cole reports. 

SMV followed what Cole calls “neg- 
ative picking” in the 2004 harvest. “We 
were looking to get rid of green flavors, 
not waiting for raspberry flavors,” he 
recalls. Most grapes were picked at 25° 
to 27° Brix, except for Sauvignon Blanc, 
which was picked at 24° Brix. 


How does fruit quality compare? 

Does gobelet produce better fruit 
than VSP systems? 

“It’s difficult to have an absolute 
debate on gobelet versus VSP,” Cole 
replies. He hasn’t worked with gobelet 
fruit for a long enough period, nor has 
there been a scientific side-by-side 
comparison of wines made from gob- 
elet or VSP. 

“We do know that cane-vines reach 
more uniform concentration and fla- 
vor, with raspberry and cherry, while 
wine from cordon vines is less concen- 
trated, with more of a milieu of flavors 
that aren’t as pronounced,” adding 
that with gobelet, what they’ve seen so 
far they've liked. 

Cole notes that every site is differ- 
ent, though, and no one is certain if 
there is one variable that makes the dif- 
ference. “Gobelet is planted at 1,000 to 
1,500 feet at the top of the property, and 
if I had to guess, I would expect the 
best fruit to come from there.” 

Because of the relatively short 
time Cole and Rosenbrand have been 
working with gobelet, “We're not at 
the level of experience with the vine- 
yard yet,” says Cole. “We need more 
data to see what the difference 
between VSP and gobelet is. We 
know that gobelet is planted on some 
of the best ground.” 

Morton also is hesitant to offer 
views on whether gobelet produces 
better quality fruit, but adds, “I would 
say that it (gobelet) will do no harm to 
quality.” She likes gobelet and calls 
herself a “small vine person,” noting: 
“On an expensive-to-farm hilly area, 
you can get more grapevines, and 
that’s where quality, uniformity, and 
sustainability can improve.” 

Rosenbrand is a believer in gobelet. 
“T’ve requested to replant 10 acres, and 
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if we do, it will be with gobelet. The 
block next to it is gobelet, so it would 
be more aesthetic, but viticulturally, it 
is the way to go.” 


Gobelet is ancient system 

Although gobelet is said to date 
back to the days of Romans, the history 
of gobelet in the U.S. is much more 
recent. At one time, around 1880, it was 
among the most common methods of 
vine training in California. It is refer- 
enced in a book published in 1889, The 
California Fruits and How to Grow Them, 
by Edward J. Wickson. A.M., of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California. Referring to grapevines, he 
writes: “The vines are, in fact, shaped 
upon something the same model as 
our fruit trees, the so-called ‘gobelet 
form’ of the French being our proto- 
type.” He then describes how the vines 
should be pruned. 

Gobelet came to Spring Mountain in 
1994 when Tom Ferrell (general man- 
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ager) wanted to replant a vineyard sur- 
rounding the Miravalle mansion on the 
property, which became famous as the 
setting for the Falcon Crest television 
series. 

Ferrell discovered that the original 
planting of the vineyard was in the 
gobelet system, so four acres of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and Petit 
Verdot were replanted with gobelet. 
Despite some problems that ensued 
with the vines, he dispatched then- 
vineyard manager Geitner and Morton 
to investigate hillside plantings in 
France. 

With Pierre Galet’s assistance, they 
found properties in the Cotes du 
Rh6ne that were very similar to Spring 
Mountain, all planted in the gobelet 
system. They determined that gobelet 
would, indeed, work on Spring 
Mountain. 

Morton is quoted on SMV’s website 
as saying that SMV had an opportunity 
to create something unique, “a vine- 
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yard that is at once brand new and 
very old.” 

In 1997, Galet accompanied Morton 
on a week-long trip to inspect Spring 
Mountain vineyards. “We were talking 
about ‘old-school’ methods of viticul- 
ture at a time when the trend was the 
opposite,” Morton says, referring to 
modern practices regarding mecha- 
nization and trellising. “We received 
guidance from a master with a lifetime 
of experience.” 

Replanting of the vineyard began 
in 1998, the first gobelet crop was 
harvested in 2000, and as additional 
replanting was required, gobelet 
has been the trellising method of 
choice. 

Morton enthusiastically endorses 
the gobelet method on _ Spring 
Mountain. “It’s wonderful to see a 
property where they fit the training 
system to suit the area, rather than 
making it one-size-fits-all,” Morton 
concludes. @ 
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ield is determined by the 
amount of carbohydrates 
(sugar) partitioned to the 
fruit rather than to other 
organs of grapevines. The classical 
view of the relationship between grape 
yield and quality is that of a linear 
decrease in quality as yield increases. 
Moreover, many grapegrowers believe 
that the more they stress their vines, 
the better the resulting fruit quality 
will be. 
However, reality is not that simple. 
A more scientific view is that of an 
optimum curve with initially increas- 
ing quality, followed by a plateau, and 
then a reduction in quality when yield 
is further increased. Under changing 
external conditions, this curve can be 
shifted upward or downward. 
Rather than setting a specific, 
inflexible target yield, it should be 


the goal of every economically think- 
ing vineyard manager to achieve the 
highest yield possible without com- 
promising quality. 

Nitrogen is only one of a whole 
range of tools available to vignerons to 
manage the balance between yield and 
quality. Other tools include vineyard 
design (row orientation, planting dis- 
tance, trellis design, training system), 
pruning (node number and position), 
canopy management, and soil and 
water management. 

However, of all mineral nutrients, 
nitrogen is the most potent in terms of 
influencing vine growth, morphology, 
and tissue composition. This is primar- 
ily because nitrogen is a chemical com- 
ponent of many critically important 
plant constituents. Nucleic acids con- 
tain it, and they in turn make up the 
genetic information contained in the 
vine’s DNA. 

Nitrogen is also in amino acids, 
which when linked together, make up 
the proteins and enzymes that drive all 
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Sunburn on Cabernet Sauvignon berries; a 
common problem with overexposed 
grapes and excessive nitrogen supply. 


biochemical reactions. It is an integral 
part of chlorophyll, responsible for 
intercepting and capturing sunlight, of 
hormones used for communication 
between different plant organs, and of 
certain secondary metabolites, some of 
which also contribute to wine flavor. 

Nitrogen is present in the soil solu- 
tion in the form of nitrate (NO3") and 
ammonium (NH,°) ions. Nitrate is the 
vine roots’ nitrogen uptake form of 
choice. It is reduced to ammonium in 
the roots and metabolized (assimi- 
lated) into the amino acids glutamine 
and glutamic acid. 

Glutamine is the main nitrogen 
transport form in the transpiration 
stream (xylem), but with increasing 
nitrogen supply in the root zone, 
nitrate is increasingly transported to 
the shoots in addition to glutamine.?° 
This is because nitrogen uptake and 
assimilation in the roots are expensive 
in terms of carbohydrate requirements 
(both to fuel energy generation and as 
backbones for amino acids). Therefore, 
if supply exceeds demand, the excess 
nitrate must then be assimilated in the 
leaves and fruit, which for them, con- 
stitutes a conflict of interests. 

Nitrogen (in chlorophyll and 
enzymes) stimulates photosynthesis in 
the leaves. Photosynthesis is the 
process by which the energy from sun- 
light is transformed into biochemical 
energy (ATP) and used to fix carbon 
dioxide (CO>) and water (HO) to pro- 
duce sugar (glucose). This glucose is 
stored as starch or made into sucrose, 
which is then exported in the phloem 
to various plant parts. 

Increasing nitrogen supply enhances 
photosynthesis, which means that 
more sugar is available for growth and 
fruit ripening. However, when excess 
nitrate arrives in the leaves, it com- 
petes for carbohydrates and may result 
in a shift of the vine’s priorities from 
fruit ripening to shoot growth.* 

Excessive vegetative growth (vigor) 
can lead to shaded canopies and, along 
with the potential sugar shortage, 
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reduced fruit quality. It is important, 
therefore, to develop a sufficiently 
large (roughly 10 to 15 square centime- 
ters of leaf area per gram of fruit), sun- 
exposed canopy as early in the season 
as possible and then to stop shoot 
growth. 

Sugar is not the only grape com- 
ponent that is adversely affected by 
shade.* Shaded grapes normally have 
less tartaric and more malic acid, 
which may result in an increase or 
decrease of pH. Potassium content is 
often higher with follow-on effects on 
juice pH, while phenolic compounds, 
such as tannins and anthocyanins 
(red pigments), are reduced along 
with flavor compounds. This obvi- 
ously affects the sensory properties 
of wine produced from these grapes; 
such wine often tastes thin and 
herbaceous. 

To make matters worse, many fun- 
gal pathogens thrive in a shaded and 
humid microclimate, leading to an 


Figure I: Grapes grown on high-nitrogen soils are much more susceptible to sunburn (right), 
than grapes grown with low nitrogen availability (left) [photos M. Keller]. 


increase in disease incidence. This 
shade problem cannot be overcome by 
the popular canopy management tech- 
nique of leaf removal in the cluster 
zone in an attempt to improve fruit 
exposure to sunlight, because the high 
nitrogen and low phenol content in the 


berries makes them susceptible to sun- 
burn (see photo). 

Another common _ Band-Aid* 
action is to trim (often several times 
during the season) excess shoot tips, 
but again, this only makes matters 
worse, as shown in Figure II.’ It is eco- 
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Figure Il: The adverse effect on wine quality of excessive nitrogen supply during bloom 
cannot be alleviated by shoot topping (ST = single topping; RT = repeated topping) during the 
season. The development of wine color (anthocyanins) is shown from inoculation to cold 
stabilization (field-grown Pinot Noir, modified from Keller et al. 1999). 


logically and economically unwise to 
stimulate vigor by applying large 
amounts of nitrogen early in the sea- 
son and then remove the surplus 
growth by summer pruning. Hedging 
wastes the vine’s resources and elimi- 
nates young, photosynthetically 
active leaves while leaving old, ineffi- 
cient leaves behind. 


But how much nitrogen is good for 


the vine? The short answer is — it 
depends. In a warm, dry, sunny grow- 
ing season, the optimum nitrogen sup- 
ply may be higher than under cool, 
humid, and cloudy conditions. This is 
illustrated in Figure III; the relation- 
ship between grapevine yield and fruit 
quality can be influenced by nitrogen 
supply and light conditions.” 

Nitrogen deficiency during bloom 
results in poor fruit set and reduces a 
vine’s yield potential. Despite low 
yield, however, fruit sugar concentra- 
tion is below average, because there is 
insufficient nitrogen available for effi- 
cient photosynthesis. On the other 
hand, when clouds prevent sunlight 
from reaching the leaves, fruit quality 
is low regardless of nitrogen availabil- 
ity, because of lack of light for photo- 
synthesis. 


Yield and quality are maximized 
with sufficient nitrogen during the crit- 
ical bloom period and a clear sky dur- 
ing veraison. Excess nitrogen can lead 
to poor fruit quality as discussed 
above. It can, moreover, increase the 
vine’s susceptibility to low-light stress 
later in the season (Figure IV). 

Pigmentation of red grapes during 
veraison is maximized at moderately 
high temperatures and low to interme- 
diate bloom-time nitrogen availability; 
it is minimized when heavy nitrogen 
supply is followed by overcast condi- 
tions. It is not only total grape color 
that is affected by nitrogen and 
weather factors, but also the distribu- 
tion of individual anthocyanins. Con- 
ditions favoring color accumulation 
(such as low nitrogen, high light, and 
moderate temperature) may also lead 
to the most balanced distribution of 
pigments. 

Because the formation of malvidin- 
glucoside appears to be more tolerant 
of unfavorable environmental condi- 
tions than other anthocyanins, it 
becomes dominant in grapes grown in 
poor light or excessive heat, particu- 
larly in combination with excess nitro- 
gen.*” Vine nitrogen status, therefore, 
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has a direct influence on production of 
individual pigments in grape skins in 
addition to the indirect effect brought 
about by modifications of vigor and 
fruit set.” This has significant implica- 
tions for winemaking, because the 
anthocyanin profile in grape skins 
determines the color potential of a wine. 

The type and quantities of the dif- 
ferent pigments influence both hue 
and color stability of a wine. We can 
expect wine made from grapes that 
ripened in full sunlight on vines with 
relatively low nitrogen status to be 
deeply colored showing a well-bal- 
anced, crimson to purple hue. On the 
other hand, a decrease in total pigment 
content and a significant color shift 
toward red might be expected in wine 
made from grapes that experienced 
excessive nitrogen and poor light con- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless, soil nitrogen avail- 
ability should not be deficient during 
bloom. This period is critical because of 
rapid shoot and root growth, which 
can compete with developing flower 
clusters for available carbohydrates.’ A 
second peak in root development 
appears to be the post-harvest period, 
especially in warmer climates.' 


Both bloom and post-harvest are 
therefore suitable periods for nitrogen 
augmentation, whether from mineral- 
ization of organic matter or from fertil- 
izer application. Which one of the two 
periods is preferable depends on vine 
nitrogen status, grapegrowing region, 
weather conditions, and labor avail- 
ability. 

For instance, post-harvest nitrogen 
application is an option only where 
leaves remain active on the vine long 
enough after harvest to enable nitro- 
gen uptake. Regardless of the timing 
of nitrogen supply, nutrient availabil- 
ity is invariably linked to water sup- 
ply, because nutrients can only enter 
the roots if they are dissolved in the 
soil water. Thus, water management, 
whether it involves rainfall, irriga- 
tion, or cover crop management, is an 
important aspect of nitrogen man- 
agement. 

Indeed water supply can sometimes 
be more important than nitrogen sup- 
ply, especially in warm, dry climates. A 
comparison of irrigation strategies in 
conjunction with nitrogen application 
shows once again that the relationship 
between yield and quality is not a sim- 
ple one." 
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Figure Ill: Nitrogen supply and light conditions can influence the relationship between 
grapevine yield and fruit quality. Nitrogen was applied during bloom (N1 = 0.34 g N/vine; 
NS = 1.7 g; N10 = 3.4 g), and light conditions were varied during veraison (pot-grown 
Cabernet Sauvignon, modified from Keller et al. 1998). 
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Figure IV: Nitrogen supply during bloom can influence the susceptibility of grapevines to 
unfavorable environmental conditions later in the season. Note how more nitrogen at bloom 
results in a less balanced anthocyanin profile in the grape skins, especially when combined 
with low-light stress at veraison. For explanations see Figure III (modified from Keller and 


Hrazdina 1998). 


It seems that berry color is linked 
more closely to berry size than to 
actual yield, and berry size can be 
manipulated by irrigation. While stan- 
dard, calendar-based (drip) irrigation 
in a warm climate may lead to large 
but poorly colored berries, deficit irri- 
gation results in medium-size to small 
berries of good color, regardless of 
nitrogen supply. 

It is clear, then, that the effect of 
nitrogen on yield and fruit quality 
depends on the grapegrowing region 
(climate), soil type and composition, 
and prevailing weather conditions. In 
other words, the site terroir influences 
our ability to manipulate the yield- 
quality relationship in grapes, using 
nutrient and water management or 
other cultural practices. 

If our goal is to produce top-quality 
grapes, it is unwise, and in fact impos- 
sible, to use a cookbook approach with 
a specified amount of fertilizer applied 
at a specific point in time to each culti- 
var in every year. The approach to 
nitrogen nutrition has to be flexible or 
adaptive, and it depends on the current 
vine nitrogen status and seasonal con- 
ditions. As vignerons, we should 


always keep in mind that high yields of 
excellent quality come from balanced 
vines with an open canopy and ideal 
microclimate. 


Summary 

Effects of nitrogen on yield and 
quality can be both direct and indirect. 
The bloom and post-harvest periods 
are critical for nitrogen supply. A short- 
age during bloom will result in a loss of 
potential yield, while a surplus will 
reduce grape quality. 

Color is among the quality attrib- 
utes most easily influenced by nitrogen 
availability, but it is also linked to 
water supply. Both timing and amount 
of nitrogen supply depend on vine 
nitrogen status, climate and weather, 
and soil properties. The goal is to 
achieve balanced vines with an open 
canopy and ideal microclimate for high 
yields and top quality grapes. 

The relationship between grape 
yield and quality is complex and can 
be influenced by a variety of cultural 
practices. Nitrogen supply is one of 
these practices that, along with water 
supply, is crucial for vine growth, yield 
formation, and fruit quality. Errors 
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made in nitrogen management cannot 
be corrected by other cultural prac- 
tices, such as canopy management. 


Edited from Proceedings of the 13th 
International Enology Symposium, at the 
Institut National de la Recherche Agro- 
nomique (INRA) de Montpellier, France 
sponsored by International Association of 
Enology, Management, and Wine Market- 
ing, www.oenology.de. 
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COMPLEAT WHOLESALE MARKETER 


How to succeed in wine 
sales by really trying 


Jack Heeger 


ill the recent ruling by the USS. 

Supreme Court on direct ship- 

ments of wine affect a winery’s 

relationship with its whole- 
salers? “It shouldn’t, because wholesalers 
can still play a major role in the success of 
wineries,” says Jack Stuart, founding 
winemaker and former general manager 
of Silverado Vineyards (Napa Valley). 

In 25 years with Silverado Vine- 
yards, Stuart estimates that he worked 
with more than 100 wholesalers, and 
when he left at the end of 2004, 
Silverado Vineyards had a working 
relationship with about 65 or so. “We 
had to fire some,” he recalls, “because 
they just weren't doing the job. 

“In Florida Silverado Vineyards has 
worked with three different wholesalers — 
the current one was also used once pre- 
viously.” But in California, the winery 
has used the same wholesaler the entire 
time. “In Texas, at one time, we had three 
different wholesalers, but now it’s one, 
although it operates under two different 
names. It has to do with consolidation.” 

Stuart spent up to 20% of his time 
on the road, calling on wholesalers, 
retailers, and restaurateurs, visiting all 
the major wholesalers at least once 
each year. Dividing his time between 
being a winemaker and general man- 
ager, he estimates he devoted up to 


Jack Stuart, who now consults with the 
NewLevel Group wine consulting firm 
(Napa, CA), recently offered his opinions 
on working with wholesalers to winery 
principals attending a NewLevel seminar, 
and later shared his ideas with PWV about 
how producers and wholesalers can suc- 
cessfully work together to increase business 
for both. 


Jack Stuart. (Photo by: Suzanne Becker 
Bronk) 


40% of his time to marketing. “Just 
because I didn’t go out didn’t mean I 
wasn’t communicating with them.” 


Why use wholesalers? 

Stuart offers several reasons why a 
winery should use a wholesaler: 

Because the 21st amendment gives 
individual states the right to regulate 
sales of alcoholic beverages, selling 
through a wholesaler is the only way to 
sell wine legally in 26 states. “If you 
want to market in those 26 states, you 
must have a wholesaler,” he explains. 
(Stuart’s presentation occurred before 
the U.S. Supreme Court announced its 
decision on direct shipping in 
Michigan and New York, which may 
lead to states being opened to direct 
shipping.) 


Selling in some states that have 
other strict regulations poses other 
problems. “If you want to go into 
Oklahoma or Pennsylvania or Utah 
where it (sales) is state-controlled, you 
need to work with someone with expe- 
rience, who knows his way around.” 

Stuart notes that wholesalers have 
resources that wineries do not have, 
namely warehouse facilities and ship- 
ping capability within a state, but more 
important, wholesalers have contact 
with retailers. “They know their mar- 
ket,” he says. “If your choice is to broadly 
distribute (your brand), you need them.” 

Another reason wineries need distri- 
bution assistance is “because some (win- 
ery people) don’t have any wine sales 
background. As long ago as the 1970s, 
people came (into the wine industry) 
from other fields. It wasn’t just a lack of 
sales background, they had no wine 
industry or agricultural background. 

“Reviews alone do not sell wine, 
even though a winery occasionally gets 
a boost from a high rating from Robert 
Parker or the Wine Spectator. But that 
boost may not last. On the other hand, 
“bad reviews always hurt,” he adds. 


Relationship with wholesalers 

The relationship with a wholesaler 
goes way beyond just selling the wine. 
“You must create a relationship with 
(wholesaler) management,” notes Stuart. 
“There’s more to it than just working with 
the people in the trenches.” 

The winery-wholesaler relationship, 
explains Stuart, is built on several 
foundation blocks: 
¢ Trust — “It’s as simple as saying, ‘I 
will supply you with 500 cases’ and then 
follow through. And the wholesaler 
says, ‘I'll sell 500 cases this year’ and you 
know he'll do it. It’s like in football — a 
running back trusts his linemen to block 
and a quarterback trusts his receivers to 
be at the right place.” 

Wineries want a wholesaler to 
devote most of his time to their brand, 
but that’s unrealistic because whole- 
salers represent other wineries, too. 
Treat the wholesaler with trust and he 
will give you a fair shake and plenty of 
time, Stuart notes. “For example, the 
wholesaler trusts you to hold the line 
on prices and not surprise them and 
raise prices unexpectedly.” 
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¢ Communication — “It must be two- 
way communication, and regular, not 
only once each year. Communicate 
throughout the business cycle. Share 
information about the market, the 
wine. Anything that will help sell the 
wine that’s in possession of one part- 
ner should be shared with the other 
partner.” 

¢ Support — “This must go both 
ways. Sometimes it’s just showing up 
in the marketplace. Give financial sup- 
port. Spend money on advertising in 
the market. Come up with deals and 
discounts when it is appropriate.” 

¢ Collaboration — “Work together, 
not at cross purposes. Call the whole- 
saler before making your marketing 
plans. He needs to be in the loop. 
Establish goodwill, meet face to face 
with the key people who make the 
decisions.” 

¢ Commitment — “You need to com- 
mit yourself to the relationship and 
work it over a period of time.” 
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¢ Time — “A relationship won't hap- 
pen overnight. It takes time to build it, 
just as it takes time to build a brand.” 


Toolbox 

Stuart lists what he calls “The 
Toolbox,” a series of specific events 
and activities that can be carried out in 
conjunction with a wholesaler: 

Personal meetings with the whole- 
saler’s management seem obvious, but 
Stuart suggests to get the most out of 
the relationship with the wholesaler the 
winery should “have face-time at least 
once each year.” By meeting with man- 
agement, you can learn the market. 

Meeting with the wholesaler’s sales 
staff also seems like an obvious tool, but 
he offers some tips to make meetings 
more effective: “Tell your story, but keep 
it short. Make sure each sentence makes 
a point on what's unique about the wine. 
Create one sound bite for each wine: 
‘This is Sauvignon Blanc for people who 
don’t like Sauvignon Blanc’ or ‘This is a 


two-glass Chardonnay’ or ‘This is a 
Cabernet lover’s Merlot.’ 

Get the wine in their mouths. Not 
only the wines they'll sell, but occasion- 
ally offer them your reserves or library 
wines to taste — more of a Thank You. 
Don’t be too technical — don’t use terms 
like pH. Brainstorm ideas with the reps 
and ask them, ‘What can we do to help 
you sell more wine?” 

Stuart emphasizes the importance of 
making the most of calling on accounts 
with sales reps. “Help them in the hard 
accounts — don’t just go to the best ones. 
Go to the ones the rep hasn’t cracked 
yet,” he notes. “Go where you can make 
a difference — where your wines should 
be. Go to both retail stores and restau- 
rants. Your goal is to sell your wine any- 
where people buy fine wine.” 

To get on the core wine list of any 
hotel or restaurant chain, it must not 
only be good quality. It must be priced 
right. “You may even have to give a 
special price,” Stuart adds. “You also 
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have to develop a relationship with the 
people who make the decisions. 

“In the late 1980s or early 1990s, 
Silverado Chardonnay was the fea- 
tured wine-by-the-glass at Houston’s, 
a restaurant chain with more than 40 
locations, and we sold about 4,000 or 
5,000 cases,” Stuart recalls. But he adds 
that getting on the list doesn’t last for- 
ever. “Maybe six months, a year, or 
maybe even 18 months.” 


Tips on meeting with accounts 
When you meet with accounts, get 
them to talk about their business. “People 
like to talk about themselves,” observes 
Stuart. “Bring something special with you 
—a hard-to-get, older or more expensive 
wine, something that they may not buy, 
but it will help you get in the door.” 
Stuart also suggests that you bring 
some good wine glasses with you. 
“Take crystal, not plastic cups that 
resemble urine sample cups. Retailers 
often don’t have good stemware, and 


you know that good stemware helps 
show off your wine better.” 

Remember that the rep is doing a 
courtesy by taking you around. “Some 
reps don’t stop for lunch — they just 
keep going to make as many calls as 
they can. If they don’t (stop), insist that 
you stop for lunch, and the best thing 
to do is go to a restaurant that’s either 
an account or potential account. You 
pay as a way of saying Thank You.” 

Pay attention to all markets. “I’ve seen 
interest in Silverado wines in small mar- 
kets. Don’t overlook them. The cumula- 
tive effect of small ones can equal one 
large market.” States such as Oklahoma 
or Indiana plus one or two others can 
equal one large market, he notes. 

Offer to help your wholesaler con- 
duct staff training for waiters and sales 
clerks. “Here again, get your wine into 
their mouths. Waiters will sell wines 
they like and are easy to sell.” 

He suggests using wine sound bites 
and encouraging waiters to use them, 
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too, and encourage them to help their 
customers trade up — sell a better wine 
— to increase the size of their tips. “Learn 
from the wait-staff by asking what their 
customers like. But make your presenta- 
tion quick and concise; usually they're 
not being paid to be there.” 

Work with your wholesaler to con- 
duct trade luncheons for diversified 
groups of six to 10 accounts including 
retailers, cafes, and high-end restau- 
rants, and host it at a restaurant where 
the guests will feel comfortable. 

“A group that is small enough so 
everyone can talk with each other, but 
large enough to make efficient use of 
your time,” adds Stuart. “When they 
are outside of their own place, they 
tend to let down and relax more. Have 
everyone introduce themselves and tell 
how they got into the wine business. 
Again, everyone loves to talk about 
themselves, and everyone at the table 
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sk an American winemaker 

about “the Quest” and the reply 

you are most likely to receive is 

Pinot. Ask anyone where the 
most wine consuming disappoint- 
ments are found and you'll get the 
same word. 

As winemakers in the New World 
become more sophisticated and holis- 
tic in their approaches and goals and as 
Burgundies become so expensive as to 
invite criticism, it is understandable 
that “the Quest” would grow in 
momentum. Pinot Noir may be consid- 
ered by some the most rewarding 
organoleptic prize, but it is also felt to 
be the hardest wine to grow. 

For this two-part series, the authors 
surveyed Pinot Noir growers and 
winemakers in the Russian River 
Valley (RRV) American Viticultural 
Area (AVA) of Sonoma County, CA, 
about their approach to the currently 
popular grape. Part I (July/August 
2005) covered the viticultural elements 
of growing RRV Pinot Noir. Part II 
explores what makes this AVA success- 
ful in the enological realm. These wine- 
makers are well-schooled in the 
Burgundian methods that are now 
established in the U.S. and they do not 
hesitate to adapt traditional techniques, 
rather than merely adopt them. 


When to harvest 
The perceived mildness of the 
Russian River climate needs to be put 


into a broader perspective. For exam- 
ple, Pinot Noir in Burgundy is often 
picked at temperatures ranging from 
60° to 80°F and seldom above 85°F. This 
means that French winemakers have a 
fairly broad window of time in which 
to pick, before the ripening passes 
beyond its optimum. They are, more- 
over, picking at Brix levels usually 
closer to 21° Brix than to 24°. 

Merry Edwards, winemaker / owner 
of Merry Edwards Wines (Windsor), 
says choosing the ideal picking time is 
a risky process. “It would be rare for 
me to pick anything at 24.5°, because 
you do want a little bit of shriveling. 
The tricky thing with Pinot Noir is that 
once it starts to go you have very little 
time. In Russian River Valley, we have 
more and more Pinot Noir vineyards 
and not enough people to pick them. 

“It gets dangerous for all of us, because 
all the Pinot Noir gets ripe at once. You 
can’t slow it down. At the time of ripeness, 
you can put on all the water you want, but 
it won't change anything. The grapes will 
continue to dehydrate very fast unless 
something miraculous happens, like three 
days of socked-in fog.” 

Dave Munksgard, winemaker at 
Iron Horse Winery (Sebastopol), offers 
a tip about grape sampling. “We are 
looking for flavor, and it’s important to 
taste cool grapes rather than warm 
grapes, because if you taste a warm 
grape, it is going to taste richer, riper, 
more fig/prune-like in your mouth 
than if you taste that grape cold.” 

The cold grape tells you more about 
the wine that grape will become. This 
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is a judgment call based on intuition, 
but it’s better than sitting in the lab 
looking at numbers. 


Cold Soak 

Cold soak has become a very com- 
mon practice in the RRV involving the 
use of tank refrigeration and often the 
addition of dry ice. Cold soak was born 
directly from a trend in Burgundy, 
which has since gone out of favor, of 1) 
delaying the onset of fermentation 
with a high dose of SO, (200 to 250 
ppm), and 2) acquiring better color 
from the solvent effect of sulfite. 

Cold soak can be seen as a rejection 
of the need for chemical extraction and 
a desire to recreate the environmental 
conditions of a Burgundian harvest. In 
most years, growers in Céte d’Or bring 
in grapes at moderate temperatures 
and their vathouses are much cooler 
than American counterparts. French 
Pinot Noir tends naturally to take 
longer to begin fermenting, so a pre- 
fermentation maceration occurs with- 
out there being a historical name for it. 

Winemakers in RRV use dry ice to 
chill the interior of the grape mass 
immediately (which requires more 
frozen CO, than most people realize) 
and to eliminate oxygen, whose linger- 
ing presence might facilitate the 
growth of spontaneous microbes. Most 
winemakers utilize cold soak to 
achieve early and gentle extraction. 

Fred Scherrer, owner /winemaker 
of Scherrer Winery (Sebastopol), says a 
brief cold soak has several benefits: “I 
chill a tank down when grapes come in 
warm. I simply want to delay fermen- 
tation for several days. I add a little 
SO , which eliminates certain organ- 
isms. I add about 15 ppm, and since I 
am not crushing, the effect of SO, in 
the liquid portion is very high. 

“My goal is to have liquid on top of 
the fermentor. It takes a while for the 
berries to break open to allow total 
involvement of the material. I some- 
times do a little saignée (drain-off) — 
about 10% if the berries are huge — 
and produce a Rosé. Pinot Noir on 
very rich or sandy soils tends to have 
larger berries. I barrel-ferment my Rosé 
and leave it on the lees.” 

Greg LaFollette, winemaker/ part- 
ner at Tandem Winery (Sebastopol) 
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and winemaker at DeLoach Vineyards 
(Santa Rosa), is not always a partisan of 
cold soak. “Sometimes yes, sometimes 
no. With Pinot Noir, you don’t want to 
over-burden yourself with ‘yucky’ tan- 
nins and remove the three things that 
tend to create more extraction faster: 
alcohol, heat, and motion. If you have 
less motion, the larger, slow molecules 
just keep oozing out. The faster mole- 
cules which are the smaller weight, 
more bitter ones tend to come out 
much more quickly. 

“If you sweep away the boundary 
layer of saturation, you create a pump to 
remove more and more phenols. We want 
to even the playing field for the larger 
molecules. The purpose of the cold soak 
isn’t necessarily for color extraction; it is 
more for overall mouth-feel and texture.” 

Bob Cabral, winemaker at Williams 
Selyem (Healdsburg), compares a cold 
soak to setting a banana on the kitchen 
counter. “You are letting the enzymes 
that are in the brew release the sugars 
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and complex carbohydrates. Ulti- 
mately, this produces a softer extrac- 
tion from the skins and pulp, and I 
don’t think you get much seed extrac- 
tion. I think the cold soak temperature 
is a factor also. At temperatures below 
50°F, extraction is suspended, above 
60°F, fermentation begins. 

“We add about 25ppm SO, at the 
crusher. After the fifth day, we inocu- 
late. Depending on the temperature, it 
takes two to four days before you can 
punch-down the cap. We don’t start 
punching down until fermentation is 
underway, otherwise you would just 
be punching the grapes on top. Our fer- 
mentors hold about three to 5.5 tons.” 

Edwards also sees many benefits 
from cold soak. “You get more color, 
more stable tannins, and a rounder 
mouth-feel. All are probably created by 
the fact that you have a solid tannin 
base to start with. As a result, my wines 
have a very round, full texture. I base 
the length of cold soak on experience. I 


inception. 
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will cut the cold soak short if the wine 
begins to ferment spontaneously.” 

At Iron Horse, Munksgard’s method 
for determining how much dry ice to 
use is quite simple. He has a target tem- 
perature (typically about 45°F) and mon- 
itors the grapes as they pass thru the de- 
stemmer. Munksgard has developed a 
calculation that determines the amount 
of dry ice pellets to add to each bin of 
grapes to achieve his goal. Monitoring 
the temperature of grapes bin-by-bin is 
accomplished with a digital thermome- 
ter taped to the exterior of the de-stem- 
mer sump. Dry ice pellets are added 
from 30-pound buckets according to the 
calculation results. (See Table I.) 

Munksgard has his crew spread dry 
ice pellets around with a small scoop to 
achieve good distribution among 
grape clusters. He cautions winemak- 
ers to be deliberate in the application of 
the cooling agent. “Most people under- 
estimate how much dry ice it takes to 
make a difference,” he says. “You need 
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to set a specific temperature goal for 
the grapes and then determine how 
much dry ice is required. It’s also 
important to distribute the pellets to 
avoid big clumps that linger for days 
and don’t achieve the heat-spread. 

“After seven days, we drain off 15% 
to 20% for our Rosé program. We warm 
the remaining must up to 65°F by drain- 
ing all the juice we can, warming that 
juice up in a separate tank, and adding it 
back. When we reach 65°F, we inoculate 
and start fermentation. We press off the 
skins early during the fermentation, 
around 5° Brix. The press wine goes into 
a stainless steel tank overnight, and is 
chilled down to about 55°F. We rack off 
the gross lees into older French oak bar- 
rels, where we complete primary and 
malolactic fermentation. 

“Throughout primary fermentation in 
barrel, we stir the wine every day to help it 
go along. It is then moved into a warm 
room (about 70°F). We go into the malolac- 
tic phase and stir the barrels twice a week.” 
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Incidentally Rosé 

Rosé as an occasional by-product of 
Pinot Noir vinification has a long his- 
tory in Burgundy. The French term 
saignée, or “a bleeding,” draws its root 
from the same origin as our words san- 
guine and exsanguination. 

Burgundian growers judge a given 
vintage as a function of what the eno- 
logical station in Beaune announces as 
the regional average ratio of extract- 
able liquid to solids. In dilute vintages 
(typically 75% to 80% extractable liq- 
uid), they may effect a concentration 
by drawing off 5% to 15% of the juice 
prior to fermentation. Like their RRV 
counterparts, the Burgundians use this 
drawn off juice to make Rosé. 

This practice is actually quite rare, 
but many growers remember tales 
from their grandparents about doing it. 
Saignée is rare in Burgundy for the 
same reason that crop thinning is rare; 
it is perceived as wasteful and unnec- 
essary. Growers tend to think, why 


2 Table I: Calculation of 
dry ice additions 
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ing vines 


tstocks & varieties 


(Target must temperature = 45°F and 50°F) 
Target 45°F = Target 50°F 
30 Ib Bucket 30 Ib Bucket 
Dry Ice Dry Ice 
Grape per Bin per Bin 
Temp °F of Grapes of Grapes 
50 0.6 0.0 
52 0.8 0.2 
55 12: 0.6 
oy 1.4 0.8 
60 1.8 2 
62 2.0 14 
65 2.4 1.8 
67 2.6 PU) 
70 3.0 2.4 
72 oz. 2.6 
75 3.6 3.0 
77 3.8 o.2 
80 4.2 3.6 
82 4.44 3.84 
84 4.68 4.08 
86 4.92 4.32 
90 5.4 4.8 
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spend money to reduce the volume of 
a valuable product whose superlative 
quality is confirmed by the high market 
price and cosmopolitan customer base? 


Vinification 
The dominant Burgundian tradition 
has been to ferment Pinot Noir at high 
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genate the must during fermentation. 
This is partly because the addition of 
commercial yeast obviates the need to 
furnish extra oxygen for yeast propa- 
gation and partly because Pinot Noir’s 
tannin structure does not seem to ben- 
efit from oxidative manipulation. 

“Pinot Noir is a non-acylated antho- 
cyanin,” explains LaFollette, “while 
almost all the other red wines have 
acylated anthocyanin, so the damage 
from oxygenation is potentially much 
greater in Pinot Noir. I ferment at any- 
where from 24°C (75°F) to 34°C (93°F), 
with cap temperature getting as high 
as 38°C (100°F). 

“A vin de garde [wine designed for 
ageing] is better suited to the high- 
end temperature. Where you have 
more of these bigger tannins, you 
are not so concerned with blowing 
out the fruit flavors, because you're 
looking more for tobacco and earth 
tones. Lower temperature gives 
more fruit, higher temperature more 
complexity.” 

At Iron Horse Vineyards, Munks- 
gard likes to have one day with a juice 
temperature at 85°F and then bring it 
down to 75°F. “At lower temperature, 
you can get just as much color and you 
can prolong the extraction period.” 

Munksgard believes that finishing 
primary fermentation in the barrel 
helps to achieve overall integration of 
flavors — even in old oak. He also 
finds that the presence of yeast lees in 
the barrel, after gross settling over- 
night, encourages both alcoholic and 
malolactic completion. 


“Dirty” into barrel 

Several Russian River Valley wine- 
makers, including Cabral, Munksgard, 
and Scherrer feel that Pinot Noir 
should go to barrel fairly cloudy. 


¢ 
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Cabral prefers to drain and press 
directly to barrels. The common — 
though not universal — supposition 
today is that lees contact enhances 
Pinot Noir quality. This contradicts the 

| doctrine, long held throughout France 
and taught at the School of Viticulture 
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“Get it off the skins, we already 
have color,” says Munksgard. “I like 
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the yeast floating around, interacting 
with the components of the barrel. Since 
we are doing malolactic in barrel, I think 
the presence of yeast is a benefit. 
Enologically, Pinot Noir is a lot like a 
white wine. I like having yeast in there. I 
think they provide protection from 
oxidative degradation of the wine. 

“We are not so much dealing with 
pulp lees; we are more dealing with bio- 
mass. Yeast autolysis adds a lot of pretty, 
complexing things to the nose and toasty 
aromas. This is very attractive if you con- 
trast it with the bright red berry charac- 
ter you get in a lot of Pinot Noir. I think 
we need a foil for the bright character we 
get in RRV fruit.” 


New oak 

French coopers are favored in the 
Russian River Valley. The amount of 
oak used and the type of cooper dif- 
fers among winemakers. Some wine- 
makers favor one cooper to enhance a 
commonality (house-style) among the 
vineyard-designates from the winery. 
Other winemakers like to match 
numerous coopers to the individual 
vineyards to accentuate differences. 
Universally, however, French oak is a 
predominant feature of RRV wine- 
making. 

Scherrer uses between 25% and 
75% new French oak. “It can hide 
things that you want to hide or it can 
hide things that you would like to see. 
I look at it more as something that 
helps the wine’s structure. In a perfect 
situation, you can’t see where the oak 
ends and the wine begins.” 


Alcohol content 

Alcohol level in the finished wine 
is an emerging topic of discussion in 
many regions. This coincides with a 
trend toward making Pinot Noir 
that is organoleptically less related 
to the Burgundian model and more 
to the American motto that bigger is 
better. 

“T think that a Pinot Noir should 
have good concentration,” notes 
Cabral, “but not too much concentra- 
tion. We have gotten a little carried 
away with extraction on the higher 
Brix wines.” 

“The general range of alcohol in our 
wines is usually between 14.1 and 


14.5%,” explains Edwards. “I am not a 
proponent of super-high alcohol 
wines. Even though consumers like 
them, I don’t think they are good for 
the industry. 

“The effect of an increase of just 
1% alcohol on a person is amazing. I 
am shocked by the trend that now 
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sets the norm at 15.5%. I don’t think it 
is a healthy trend, and people are 
supposedly drinking these wines 
with dinner. More typically, we 
would find that wines with alcohols 
in a moderate range — in the low 
14% range — taste better and have 
more fruit and better body.” 


—— 
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Munksgard tries to do a balancing 
act: “You want that full-flavored 
wine, but you don’t want to be criti- 
cized for making a wine that has 
excessive alcohol. As an industry, if 
we continue on this path we are 
going to be severely criticized even- 
tually. I have been cautious over the 
last few years and tried to rein in this 
Brix situation. I’m making picking 
decisions earlier than I was in years 
before.” 

Cabral adds: “My philosophy is: 
Live by the scores, die by the scores. 
Making production decisions based on 
scores is risky, because you have to 
please yourself. A review tends to be 
one person’s opinion and even though 
he or she holds credibility with the 
consumer, you still have to make wine 
that you like. 

“What do you do if one wine 
writer likes the wine and another 
doesn’t? You have to be true to your- 
self. It’s also wrong to raise the price 


of the wine, just because you got a 
good score. That can backfire on you. 
If you live by the score, you may be 
tempted to lower bottle price if the 
review isn’t what you want and that 
doesn’t fit into many winery owners’ 
business models.” 


Bottle-ready wine 

When is the wine ready to bottle? This 
is an important question for Pinot Noir 
producers and is one of the most deli- 
cate judgment calls, despite all our 
modern technology. The great work on 
oxido-reduction in wine was done in 
1932 by Jean Ribereau-Gayon and, 
since then, no comparable leap for- 
ward has occurred in answering this 
question. 

Wines are presumed to have, at a 
given stage, a particular aptitude for 
beneficial digestion of oxygen, yet we 
no more have a formula for this 
appraisal than musicians do in choos- 
ing which key to employ in a compo- 
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sition. Readiness for bottling, like 
readiness for harvest, is a judgment 
call that one makes in an emotional 
maelstrom surrounded by an intellec- 
tual void. 

“Someone once said that the wine 
should make its final move in the bot- 
tle,” notes Munksgard. “It should not 
be ready in tank. 

“T like to bottle Pinot Noir before the 
next harvest, which tends to put it in 
bottle more on the fruity side. It tends 
to come together in the bottle. At the 
point of bottling, it may possibly be a 
little disjointed, for example, the fruiti- 
ness may be too apparent. With a year 
of bottle age, the smokiness of the oak 
will start to come to the front, and 
things will come together.” 


Elite Pinot Noirs 

If in California, Chardonnay and 
Cabernet Sauvignon came into their 
own in the 1960s and 1970s, and if 
Merlot was the new variety of the 
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es OWINEMAKING 


1990s, perhaps Pinot Noir is coming of 
age after the turn of the millennium. 
Since the public’s Pinot-philia is evolv- 
ing so rapidly, as are wineries’ produc- 
tion methods, there doesn’t seem to be 
a consensus of what constitutes an elite 
Pinot Noir. 

“Pinot Noir should be ultimately 
satisfying,” says Scherrer. “It should 
have mysterious elements at your taste 
threshold that come and go. The finish 
should also have a little bit of lift from 
appropriate acidity.” 

LaFollette adds: “California Pinot 
Noir should be able to love your 
tongue like no other varietal. It should 
have this presence of grace and gen- 
erosity and still have some element of 
strength to it.” 

“It has to have two parts,” says 
Edwards. “There is aroma and there is 
texture; there is no flavor. Flavor is 
really the aromas you are smelling 
when the wine is in your mouth. Pinot 
Noir is the most aromatic red wine. 
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“An elite Pinot Noir has a very dis- 
tinctive character, unique to the site it 
comes from, and it is very intense. 
Whatever that character is — whether 
it is cherry, bing cherry, or the ripest 
blueberry you have ever had — it is a 
very intense character, and it is so 
strong it might make my mouth water. 
The other part is that it has to have full 
texture. In Russian River Valley, our 
Pinot Noir probably has the richest tex- 
ture, and it has a very full middle 
palate.” 

Cabral adds: “I am looking for a lot 
of things in the nose, in the aromas. I 
want to see a lot of different smells. 
They can range from perfume or berry 
smell to oak smells to earth to forest 
floor, as long as it’s something that 
piques your interest and makes you 
say ‘Wow!’ and wonder what all of 
those things will taste like. It has to 
have a lot of nice aromatics to it that 
invite you to put that wine in your 
mouth. Once it’s in your mouth, what I 
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am looking for is texture, Pinot Noir is 
very sexy, it’s sensual.” 


Conclusion 

The authors contend that Pinot Noir 
is the most erotic of all wines. The bottle 
shape celebrates the variety as an 
intrinsic bon vivant. The effusive 
expressions of appreciation used by all 
lovers of Pinot Noir make fans of 
other varietals seem tepid in their 
affection. a 


Don Blackburn is winemaker at 
William Wesley, a new winery in 
Sebastopol, CA devoted exclusively to 
Pinot Noir. Blackburn authored a 
Burgundian Viticulture series in PWV 
from 1985 to 1991. 

Nicolas Cantacuzene has a master’s 
degree in Enology from Cal State 
University (Fresno). He was cellar master 
at David Bruce Winery (Los Gatos, CA) 
and is assistant winemaker at William 
Wesley. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA VINEYARDS 


Do wild turkeys 
eat wine grapes? 


Ryan Mathis and Tom Hughes, 
National Wild Turkey Federation, 
Edgefield, SC 


n August 2002, the National 

Wild Turkey — Federation 

(NWTF) and the California 

Department of Fish and Game 
(CDFG) began a study using remote- 
sensing cameras to determine what 
animals were damaging winegrapes in 
Mendocino, Napa, and Sonoma coun- 
ties. The study identified various ani- 
mal species found in vineyards and 
compared them to those species pho- 
tographed actually eating (or appar- 
ently about to eat) winegrapes. 

The study did not attempt to deter- 
mine the amount or extent of damage. 
Visits to vineyards were conducted in 
mid-August 2002. Research staff went 
to meet with potential study partici- 
pants, gain access, and determine 
logistical requirements and equipment 
needs. 


Six study sites were selected. At 
each location, vineyard managers had 
reported to CDFG about damage to 
winegrapes by wild turkeys in 2000 
and 2001. All six sites had been sur- 
veyed in a pilot study conducted in 
2001, with wildlife damage confirmed. 

Building on the 2002 study, the 
NWTF and CDFG conducted a follow- 
up remote-sensing camera survey in 
2003. Five of the original vineyard sites 
were included in the follow-up study 
and three vineyards were added. Like 
the original vineyards, the new vine- 
yards reported wild turkey damage on 
winegrapes. 


Materials and methods 

Preliminary investigations were 
made at each site, usually in conjunc- 
tion with the landowner or vineyard 
manager, to determine the areas of 
grape depredation within the vine- 
yard. Once the damaged areas were 
identified, the affected rows were 
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Turkeys accounted for 9% of grape 
damage in the study. 


counted, along with the number of 
vines within each row. 

Camera placement was random 
within each damaged section, with 
each position determined using the 
random number generation function of 
Microsoft Excel®. Cameras were set at 
the approximate rate of one camera per 
acre of damaged grapes. 

The cameras used were Non-Typical 
DC-100°, which operate on a passive 
infrared system in which a combina- 
tion of heat and motion is sensed by 
the camera to trigger the shutter. The 
cameras were set at a maximum rate of 
one frame per two minutes. 

To respect the anonymity of study 
participants and their vineyards, each 
site was given a unique label (T-1, ML, 
FCW, LH, O, LL, and H). All of the sites 
are located adjacent to foothill oak 
woodlands, characterized by scattered 
oaks, small trees, grasses, and shrubs. 
Typically, Douglas fir occurs above the 
foothill oak woodlands community in 
association with evergreen hardwoods 
such as tanbark oak, coast and live oak, 
and madrone. 

All vineyards except one were 
planted in straight rows with vines 
supported by wire trellises. The LL 
vineyard had head-trained vines. All 
vineyards have drip irrigation. 

Site T-1 — is a rural residence of 
approximately five acres with a house, 
several outbuildings, a pond, and one 
acre of winegrapes located near 
Calistoga (Napa County). It typifies a 
hobby vineyard where the main rev- 
enue is generated from sources other 
than the vineyard. A deer-proof fence 
in good repair surrounds the entire 
property. The natural community is 
foothill oak woodlands with scattered 
oaks, open grasslands, surrounded by 
a mix of conifer and evergreen hard- 
wood forests at higher elevations. 
Generally, the area has been converted 
from a livestock ranching region to 
small acreages used primarily as rural 
residences. 

ML site — is a rural residence of 
approximately 50 acres with a small 30- 
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acre vineyard near Kenwood (Sonoma 
County). The natural community is 
foothill oak woodlands with scattered 
oaks and open grasslands. The prop- 
erty has two homes with outbuildings 
and an irrigation pond. The entire 
property is deer-fenced, but some sec- 
tions of the fence are in disrepair. The 
surrounding oak-covered hills contain 
rural residences with small acreages. 
Several state and county parks are 
located nearby. 

FCW sites 1, 2, and 3 — three sites 
were studied within this large vine- 
yard complex, located in Wooden 
Valley, east of Napa in Napa County. 
Wooden Valley is a small agricultural 
area surrounded by foothill oak wood- 
lands. Much of the area has been con- 
verted from livestock ranching to 
winegrapes. One site is about 459 acres 
with 300 acres in winegrapes. The vine- 
yard contains several homes, outbuild- 
ings, and a small rural school. For the 
most part, the study sites have deer 
fences, but they are in need of mainte- 
nance in several areas, with numerous 
holes under or gaps in the perimeter 
fence. 

LH vineyard — in Napa County has 
40 acres of winegrapes, though the 
cameras were located only in a five- 
acre section that was reported to 
receive the most damage. As is the case 
with other vineyards, this vineyard 
extends up foothills and is bordered by 
good wildlife habitat. Prior to the 
study, the owners were adamant about 
extensive damage to winegrapes by 
wild turkeys. 

A deer-proof fence in good repair 
surrounds the vineyard, and the own- 
ers, who live on the property part-time, 
do some deer hunting. A regular pro- 
gram of patrolling, using ATVs and 
dogs, was initiated as grapes began to 
ripen in August. The owners hunt 
turkeys during the spring turkey sea- 
son in and near this vineyard. 

Q site — a 27-acre vineyard of 
grapes. As in the other vineyards, the 
owners were convinced that turkeys 
were causing damage to the wine- 
grapes. There is a deer-proof fence in 
good repair around part of the prop- 
erty, but it is not complete. This vine- 
yard also is adjacent to good wildlife 
habitat. 


LL site — in Mendocino County 
contains about 300 acres of grapes, 
and is located at the edge of the 
foothills, adjacent to good wildlife 
habitat. Unlike other vineyards, the 
LL vineyard has _ head-pruned 
grapevines. Most of this property is 
not fenced. 
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H site — has approximately 270 
acres with 85 acres in winegrapes, 
located in foothill oak woodlands near 
Sonoma in Sonoma County. The study 
site was not fenced but access was 
through a locked gate. The vineyard is 
surrounded by oak woodlands and 
scattered rural residences. 
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Figure 1: Comparison between years 2002-2003 


2002 2003 Average Total 

Number of Cameras 39 4] 40 80 
Number of Camera Days 984 1052 1018 2036 
Total Pictures 1588 1492 1540 3080 
Nothing Shown 1091 Teh 934 1868 
Day Pictures 1331 1071 1201 2402 
Night Pictures 257, 421 339 678 
Total Day Animals 25 240 267.5 53D 
Percentage of Total (Day) 68.4% 40.1% 54.29% 

Total Night Animals 136 358 247 494 
Percentage of Total (Night) 31.6% 59.9% 45.71% 

Total Animals 431 598 514.5 1029 
Total People 265 206 235.5 471 
Total Vehicles 100 36 68 136 
Total Turkeys 196 72 134 268 
Total Deer 68 82 WS 150 
Total Fox 16 11 Se) DY 
Total Raccoons 37 44 40.5 81 
Total Coyotes 2 i: If 14 
Total Rabbits 35 256 145.5 291 
Total Squirrels 40 42 4] 82 
Total Other 37 79 58 116 
Turkeys depredating 14 1 U8) ANG 
Deer depredating 14 11 125 25 
Foxes depredating 6 0 3) 6 
Raccoons depredating 26 38 32 64 
Coyotes depredating 0 2 1 2 
Rabbits depredating 0 4 2 4 
Squirrels depredating 28 11 19 oy) 
Other depredating (Average) il 6 35 7 
Total Depredating Animals 89 73 81 162 


Findings 

Thirty-nine cameras were placed at 
six sites in four vineyards from August 
24 to the end of harvest on September 25. 
A total of 984 camera days were sam- 
pled. A total of 431 animals were pho- 
tographed, 295 during the day and 136 
at night. 

Conditions varied widely between 
vineyards. Wild turkeys were the most 
common or the second most common 
species photographed in FCW #2, ML, 
and H vineyards. Wild turkeys were 
most common on the ML vineyard; 142 
of 196 wild turkeys observed in the 
study were found on this vineyard. Six 
percent of the wild turkeys photo- 
graphed in the ML vineyard were eat- 
ing grapes. 

Deer-proof fences, where complete 
and in good repair, were 100% effective 
at preventing deer from entering the 
surveyed vineyards. No deer entered 
the T-1 or ML vineyards, which were 
fenced. Although some of the FCW 
sites were fenced, the fence had holes 
and was in a state of disrepair. Deer 
found the holes. All deer in the study 


were observed on this vineyard. Deer 
were the most often photographed 
species in FCW1 and FCW2 and 36% of 
the deer in FCW #1 and 17% of the 
deer in FCW #2 were photographed 
eating grapes. 

Thirty-six of 37 raccoons observed 
were photographed in the T-1 vine- 
yard. Seventy percent of the raccoons 
were observed eating grapes. While 
raccoons were rarely observed in other 
vineyards, they were the most com- 
mon animal and the most common ani- 
mal photographed eating grapes in the 
T-1 vineyard. 

Damage by California ground 
squirrels occurred only in the FCW #3 
vineyard adjacent to a ground squirrel 
colony. Forty of 42 photos of animals at 
this site were California ground squir- 
rels and 28 photos recorded squirrels 
eating grapes. 

Damage to winegrapes by wildlife 
was documented in this study. 
Severity of the damage and the 
species responsible varied among 
vineyards. Damage also varied 
depending upon location within 
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ine Figure II: Animals seen compared to animals eating grapes 2002-2003 


1% of total 
animals seen 


HB, of all animals 
eating grapes 


(1 % of one species 
eating grapes 


vineyards, with outside vine rows 
closest to good wildlife habitat most 
likely to receive damage. 

Most animal observations did not 
reveal depredation; of 1,029 animals 
photographed during the course of the 
study, only 162 (15.7 %) were eating 
grapes when photographed. The ani- 
mals most commonly photographed 
were not necessarily the animals most 
responsible for grape depredation 
(Figure II). 

Of animals photographed doing 
damage, over 40% were raccoons, yet 
raccoons made up only 8% of the ani- 
mal population recorded. Rabbits 
and turkeys respectively made up 
28% and 26% of the total animals 
photographed but accounted for only 
2% and 9% of the damage. Deer 
appeared in 15% of the photographs 
and accounted for 15% of the depre- 
dating animals. Squirrels made up 
8% of the total animals photographed 
but accounted for 24% of the depre- 
dating animals. 

Analysis of damage-percentages 
within each species reveals: 84% of 
all raccoons photographed were eat- 
ing grapes, as were 48% of the squir- 
rels, 22% of the foxes, 17% of the deer, 
and 14% of the coyotes. In contrast, 


only 6% of the turkeys and 1% of the 
rabbits (the two species most com- 
monly photographed) were eating 
grapes. 

To a vineyard owner, this means 
that if raccoons or ground squirrels 
are in a vineyard, they are very likely 
eating grapes. Turkeys and rabbits 
will be visible, and will occasionally 
eat grapes, but most often when they 
are in a vineyard, they are either 
moving through, or foraging on the 
ground. 

Deer-proof fences (when complete 
and in good repair) proved effective in 
keeping out deer, but did not prohibit 
entry by raccoons or other animals. 
Neither the deer-proof fence nor the 
presence of dogs at the T-1 vineyard 
stopped raccoons from entering the 
vineyard and eating grapes. In order to 
effectively exclude raccoons, a differ- 
ent system, perhaps using electrically- 
charged fencing, would have to be 
installed. 
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70% of observed raccoons were eating 
grapes. 


Conclusion 

Wild turkeys are not significant 
predators of winegrapes in vineyards 
comprising the study area. Even 
though all of cooperating vineyards 
reported significant grape damage 
from turkeys, the cameras revealed 
that while turkeys often entered these 


vineyards, they were seldom pho- 
tographed eating grapes. 

It is certain that wildlife will con- 
tinue to be common adjacent to and 
within many California vineyards. It is 
the vineyards, after all, that have been 
placed in and close to high-quality 
wildlife habitat, offering a high-quality 
food source (ripening grapes) and 
water. To reduce damage, vineyard 
owners should strive to identify those 
species responsible for the greatest 
impacts and attempt to reduce damage 
through fencing, hazing tactics, and 
legal hunting. 

Most vineyard owners involved in 
this study appreciate wildlife on their 
property, but desire an appropriate 
means of reducing damage to grapes. 
The NWTF is currently working with 
vineyard owners on abatement tech- 
niques for wildlife damage, and safe, 
ethical hunting to reduce the numbers 
of desirable game species in or near 
vineyards. 
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Vineyard owners have reported suc- 
cess with the use of dogs to haze 
wildlife with daily patrols. The T-1 
vineyard has successfully hazed wild 
turkeys and other wildlife using con- 
stant patrols with a motorcycle and 
several dogs. Several wildlife control 
products such as deer-proof fences, 
propane cannons, and mylar ribbon 
have been successful (for a short time), 
on other wildlife, but ineffective for 
wild turkeys. In the absence of hunt- 
ing, wild turkeys may become accli- 
mated to human presence, and com- 
fortable foraging on a_ vineyard. 
Several vineyard owners in El Dorado, 
Napa, and Sonoma Counties have suc- 
cessfully kept wild turkeys off their 
vineyards with hunting during the 
spring. a 


For more information, contact the 
author, Ryan Mathis, NWTF regional biol- 
ogist for California at 707/443-1646 or 
ryannwtf@yahoo.com. 
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GPS/GIS improves vineyard 
management efficiency 


Tina Vierra 


inegrapes require careful 

attention, and they are get- 

ting a boost from the technol- 

ogy sector. Vineyard man- 
agers can now find low-cost, high-tech 
tools to help produce the best possible 
winegrapes — if they’re not afraid to 
use the technology. 

Simon Graves knows each of 34 dif- 
ferent blocks of vines within a 400-acre 
Southcorp Wines California premium 
varietal vineyard. He manages the vine- 
yard in the rolling foothills near Creston, 
CA (southeast of Paso Robles), with the 
help of Global Positioning System (GPS) 
and Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS) technology. Thousands of civilian 
uses have been spawned by this tech- 
nology that was once the private 
domain of the American military. 

The 34 blocks are segregated by many 
criteria, including varietal / rootstock, trel- 
lis, soil types, elevation, exposure, and 
irrigation. Using GPS with a handheld 
computer (also known as a Personal 
Digital Assistant or PDA) coupled with 
aerial imagery, he has become a more effi- 
cient manager at a relatively low cost in 


technology. 


Accuracy, efficiency 

GPS/GIS technology cannot replace 
the shadow of the vineyard manager in 
the vineyard, but it adds a level of accu- 
racy and efficiency never before possible. 
Graves uses CropTrak database software 
from ScanControl, Inc. of Pleasanton, CA, 
selling for about $300 per installed hand- 
held. Cost of the PDA is another $200. 

“It is very inexpensive, simple, 
straightforward, and easy to use. That 
is the beauty of it,” reports Graves. 
“The software can be downloaded 
online, and a number of tutorials show 
how to set up and use it.” 

“We wanted to develop a package in 
the $300 to $600 range that was reliable 


and simple for collecting information for 
sub-block management,” explains 
Robin Wood, president of ScanControl. 
Wood has a method to his madness of 
pricing software so inexpensively: He 
wants to attract the attention of grape- 
growers and vintners, and hopes they 
will hire his firm’s services to create uses 
for the technology pertinent to each 
individual vineyard management team. 

Data collection is just one step in the 
decision assistance cycle. It is the dis- 
section and analysis of the data that are 
going to make a difference to a vine- 
yard manager, and Wood adds to his 
services by crunching the data into 
information to help growers and vint- 
ners do a more efficient job. 
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“As growers collect data, they can 
compare seasons to detect trends in the 
vineyard,” says Wood. “Performance 
data such as cost and quality can be 
expressed in terms of yield or acreage. 
We are helping growers to obtain the 
most out of each asset. There are no lim- 
itations on the type of measurements 
that can be taken — it is just a matter of 
committing resources to the process.” 

Wood is working with several large 
California wineries to help tabulate data 
from vineyards where grapes are pur- 
chased. Grapegrower liaisons at the 
wineries are able to keep tabs on the sta- 
tus of the fruit from contract growers. “We 
frequently act as a service provider to 
interpret data collected in the field using 
our software and hand-helds,” he adds. 

Data from the hand-helds can be deliv- 
ered directly to Geographic Information 
System (GIS) software, where tabular data 
can be turned into easily understood 
maps. The combination of PDA-based 
data collection, database technology, and 
GIS ensures that a grower or vintner is 
always using the most recent data. 


2004 Crop Quality Analysis 


74 acres 


11.13 acres 


Berry shrivel distribution for mitigation planning generated with Global Positioning Systems 


(GPS) technology and Crop Trak software. 


Personal Digital Assistants (PDAs) are 
carried into vineyards, and when loaded 
with GPS technology and vineyard 
management software, can be used to 
enter data on-site for storage and later use. 
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Learning curve 

While the cost is attractive, there is 
an investment in time and a learning 
curve for the new technology, notes 
Graves. “It takes a bit of time to set it 
up and learn how to use it. You have 
to force yourself to use it — to pick up 
the PDA when you head out to the 
vineyard. However, when you make 
that commitment it is worth the 
effort.” From that point, he says, “You 
drive your own boat. The technology 
and software is there to use almost 
any way you want.” 

Graves has been using aerial imagery 
and ScanControl, Inc. software for about 
three years, and he finds only one short- 
coming. “I wish I had Blue Tooth technol- 
ogy to download soil moisture data-log- 
ger information directly to my PDA in the 
vineyard,” he says. (Bluetooth is an 
increasingly popular, low-bandwidth 
wireless communication technology, with 
cell phones and handheld devices on one 
end, and computers on the other end.) 
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Southcorp’s Camatta Hills Vineyard 
was planted in 1998 and 1999 with Syrah, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Zinfandel. It was soil-mapped and vines 
planted to 10 x 6.5-foot spacing, using 
GIS and GPS technology. “It was pretty 
high-tech at the time. Remote sensing 
was used and soil-mapping was geo-ref- 
erenced,” recalls Graves. 

This precision technology at planting 
brought a higher level of uniformity to the 
vineyard blocks from the beginning. 
“However, it is difficult to judge unifor- 
mity until you have producing vines,” 
adds Graves. The initial uniformity has 
been enhanced with the precision ag tech- 
nology Graves has adopted as part of his 
sub-block management. The largest vine- 
yard block at Camatta Hills is 12 acres. 
Eight acres is the most common block size. 


Sub-block segregation 

Sub-block segregation is all about 
grape and wine quality to meet a wide 
range of programs for Southcorp 
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wines, which sell for $15 to $50 per bot- 
tle, and other producers’ wines. The 
scale runs from A to E, with E the low- 
est quality classification, but sub- 
classes make further distinctions. (A- 
class grapes have sub-levels A-1 to A-5, 
and B-class grapes have levels B-1 
through B-4, for example). 

“We try to raise B-quality grapes up to 
A-quality fruit level,” explains Graves. “If 
we cannot do that, then we want to iden- 
tify the various quality boundaries and 
manage and harvest them separately. 

“We tied our grading system to the 
end-wine,” he explains. “Grades are 
based on which wine level and price- 
points grapes will go into. Final grades 
are assigned in the weeks before har- 
vest, as we see how the berries are 
looking and testing in the vineyard.” 

A-level grapes typically go into 
wines selling for $50 to $100/bottle 
retail. B-level grapes go into wines at 
the $20 to $40 range. C-level grapes go 
into Southcorp brands selling at the 
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$15 level. D-level grapes go into fight- 
ing varietals ($7 to $10). “We don’t 
have any E-level grapes in these vine- 
yards, thanks to our ongoing quality 
efforts,” adds Graves. 

Grapes for the Talomas Reserve Syrah 
($50 retail) come from A-level vineyard 
blocks. Southcorp bottles a line of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Syrah, and 
Chardonnay selling for about $15 retail 
from “C” grapes. Byron Winery’s (Santa 
Maria, CA) IO brand uses “B” grapes for 
a Ryan Road single-vineyard Syrah. 
Firestone Winery (Los Olivos, CA) pro- 
duces Merlot and Cabernet Sauvignon 
from Camatta Hills grapes. 

Grape quality for Camatta Hills 
grapes typically is related to vine vigor. 
Aerial infrared imagery is used to eval- 
uate vine vigor, with one aerial image 
of the vineyard taken each year. Target 
date for taking the image is just prior to 
harvest, when there is a full canopy 
and no other vegetation (such as a 
cover crop) growing. 
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Sustainable Ag Expo 
comes to Central Coast 


California farmers will have the opportunity 
to learn about sustainable agriculture 

at the inaugural Sustainable Ag Expo, 
November 15-16, 2005, at the California 
Mid State Fairgrounds in Paso Robles. 


The Expo, sponsored by the Central Coast 
Vineyard Team, will include a reception, 
trade exhibits, and an all-day educational 
workshop providing growers with technical 
information to help successfully implement 
integrated farming practices. Continuing 
education credits for the Department 

of Pesticide Regulation and Region-3 
Regional Water Quality Control Board will 
be provided to workshop attendees. 


Exhibitors will show the latest farm 
equipment, sprayers, and mechanical weed 
control implements, plus new materials 
being used in agriculture. Guest speakers 
will present recent research findings on 
reduced risk pest management techniques, 
water quality protection, erosion control, 
biodiversity, and regulatory compliance. 


Broadly defined by the “Three E's,” 
sustainable agriculture integrates Economic 
feasibility, Environmental consciousness, 
and social Equity. The Central Coast 
Vineyard Team is a recognized leader in 
vineyard research and education, and is 
frequently cited as a model organization 
by other agricultural groups. 


Exhibitor space reservations will be accepted 
until October 31. Advance registration for 
the all-day workshop is required. For more 
information about the Sustainable Ag Expo, 
sustainable farming, and the Central Coast 
Vineyard Team, call 805/369-2288, or 

go to: www.vineyardteam.org. 
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Graves notes that the hilltop vines 
with low vigor yield grapes typically 
going into reserve wines. Grapes from 
lower elevations with more vigorous 
vines go into lower-priced wines. “We 
use grayscale, with black for low vigor 
and white for high vigor,” he adds. The 
imagery is used to segregate blocks, 
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using GPS for harvesting based on a 
vigor index. “We now have three years of 
aerial imagery (2002, 2003, 2004) and use 
the information to compare years and to 
evaluate any changes we have made.” 
Aerial imagery and ScanControl 
software allows him to more accurately 
define the boundaries between vine 
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The Difference 


rows of high- and low vigor. Irrigation 
breaks can also be established using 
vigor mapping. Graves continually 
updates the irrigation mapping and 
schedules, using his PDA and mapping 
technologies. 

“You can literally harvest individual 
vines with the precision ag technology 
we now have, but you have to harvest 
using economically-reasonable blocks,” 
says Graves. The smallest block har- 
vested was four tons, the largest 50 tons. 

All of the vineyard’s grapes are 
crushed at Byron Winery. The vine- 
yard’s first vintage was 2001. 
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ining vines,” Graves warns. “You can- 
not irrigate by looking at soil moisture 
data loggers and aerial maps. You have 
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to correlate what the moisture sensors 
tell you with visual observations of 
vines.” 

Sandy Henson (pest control advisor 
and staff viticulturist), who monitors 
1,600 acres in Sonoma County, CA for 
Jackson Enterprises, agrees: “This tech- 
nology is incredibly useful and makes 
our jobs easier in so many ways, but it 
is no substitute for walking the vine- 
yards. You have to do both.” 

Henson’s first task for the PDAs and 
CropTrak software that were acquired 
in 2004 was recording insect counts 
and vine phenology. She happily 
replaced an office full of tracking log- 
books with GIS and GPS data gathered 
with her PDA, and established baseline 
counts for mites, leafhoppers, thrips, 
lacewing eggs and larvae, and benefi- 
cials. She also recorded bud break, 
shoot growth, bloom, and veraison 
dates, for future reference and wine- 
maker requests. 

“In 2005, we started off early, 
addressing vineyard blocks first, which 
showed heaviest mite pressure in 
2004,” she explains. Weekly counts are 
entered as the season progresses. 

“We're also ready with GPS map- 
ping that can show the locations of 
vine mealybug (VMB) traps and 
counts, if trapping shows any infes- 
tation,” Henson adds. “Thankfully, 
we haven’t had any VMB show up 
yet.” 
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Henson and Jackson vineyard crews 
have attached bar codes to petiole bags, 
tying the bar codes to vineyard locations 
by taking a GPS reading at the exact spot. 
At bloom and again at veraison, petiole 
samples are taken, placed in bar-coded 
bags, and sent to a lab for analysis. 
Nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
other nutrients absorbed by the vine are 
recorded in the lab with results returned 
to Henson for entry in her CropTrak 
records. Depending on the nutrient lev- 
els found, some blocks are measured 
every year, some every other year. 

Graves has other uses for the tech- 
nology: “Using my GPS-equipped 
handheld PDA, and an aerial map of 
the vineyard on it, if I see a vine or an 
irrigation problem that needs atten- 
tion, I can pinpoint the location of the 
problem on the map on my handheld, 
and give that information to someone. 
They can go right to the spot identified 
on the vineyard aerial map and take 
care of the problem.” 


ey 
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Wineries such as Byron and Firestone, 
who contract for Southcorp grapes, often 
want progress reports. Graves logs grape 
and vine conditions on his PDA, down- 
loads them into his computer, and e- 
mails reports to winemakers. “E-mailing 
the information takes no time at all if it is 
downloaded to a computer. It sure beats 
playing phone tag for a week trying to 
provide the information,” he says. 

Tony Viramontes, director of vine- 
yard operations at the 850-acre 
Alexander Mountain Estate Vineyards 
owned by Jackson Family Farms (near 
Healdsburg, CA), also likes the ease of 
reporting that the company’s 10 PDAs 
and CropTrak software provide. In 
June 2005, Viramontes and his crews 
began attaching bar codes to the end of 
every vine row. GPS data established 
the exact location of each bar-coded 
row, allowing Viramontes to map the 
vineyards by row, block, and so on. 

“We can track and map vine and 
berry progress as tight as individual 
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vine rows once the bar-coding is done,” 
Viramontes reports. “Fruit progress can 
be much more closely monitored, and to 
any winemaker who drops in or calls me 
for progress reports, I can give nearly 
up-to-the-minute data.” 

Viramontes hoped to turn the PDAs 
into wireless communicators by har- 
vest 2005, which would mean crews 
could send data back to office comput- 
ers from the field at any time without 
travel delay. 

Graves has used aerial imagery and 
GIS technology to address low-vigor areas 
to be improved. Camatta Hills is not only 
the vineyard’s name, but the soil type. 
Camatta means limestone, which trans- 
lates to very little organic matter in the soil; 
it can benefit from compost application. 

Identifying a hilltop that needed 
attention, Graves mapped out a com- 
post application that identified where 
to start the compost operation, and 
gradually increased application rates 
moving up the hill. 
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“We put down a lot of compost — 
75 cubic yards per acre, banded 
beneath the vines to improve organic 
matter in the soil. The compost 
spreader has a manual back gate that 
can be raised and lowered to control 
the amount of compost applied,” he 
explains, “but the operator has to stop 
the machine to raise and lower the 
gate, SO we manage compost applica- 
tion simply by tractor speed. Id love to 
find a way to rig a PDA controller to 
the back gate of the spreader to auto- 
matically control application.” 


Spray rig operation 

In 2005, one spray rig was modified 
for variable-rate pesticide application, 
using the handheld PC to operate a 
spray controller. 

“For example, we have leafhoppers 
in block nine, and we want to apply 
Provado to control them,” explains 
Graves. “What we'll do is piggyback a 
small tank on the spray rig. When the 
driver goes through hot spots, the GPS 
on the handheld will turn on the con- 
troller and pulse the pesticide through 
the spray nozzles.” The driver need 
only make sure the piggyback tank is 
full. 

“We'll connect the handheld to the 
variable rate controller to treat for 
leafhoppers in specific spots of the vine- 
yard; at the same time, we apply wettable 
sulfur for powdery mildew control.” 

Fungicide, insecticide, and even 
nutrient spraying can be handled using 
the company’s three-row GreenTech 
sprayer, which is the first one modified 
with a PDA controller. “Herbicide 
application would need a separate rig 
that we'll build and hook to a PDA,” 
adds Graves. 

Rising farming costs are driving 
Graves to this technology. “It may cost 
us $1,000 to treat hot spots only, but we 
would burn up at least three times that 
much in chemicals if we had to spray 
entire blocks or the whole vineyard,” 
he notes. 


Other PDA uses 

Three PDAs are networked together 
for the 400-acre Camatta Hills opera- 
tion. Besides Graves, the assistant vine- 
yard manager and farm mechanic also 
have handhelds. They use them to esti- 
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mate costs of labor and various vine- 
yard operations. The mechanic also 
uses ScanControl’s database program 
to record and track maintenance 
records for equipment, ranging from 
tractors to irrigation pumps. 

One of the first and simplest uses 
for PDA data is to monitor labor costs. 
Graves keeps track of hourly and con- 
tract labor by entering data into his 
handheld and then storing it at the 
vineyard offices. Time spent per task 
per laborer is easily monitored. 

Labor tracking, which Wood of 
ScanControl calls the “agronomic” 
application of the PDAs with 
CropTrak, was the first use for PDAs 
by Viramontes. Starting with pruning 
and vine-tying tasks over winter 
2004-2005, hourly worker average 
performance levels were established. 
Now that these baseline performance 
levels are established, he’d like to use 
PDA tracking to reward hourly work- 
ers for better-than-average perfor- 
mance. 

“For example,” Viramontes notes, 
“if Carlos is pruning accurately, and his 
speed is better than the 50 vines per 
hour the crew averages, we can offer 
an incentive of say, $.10 per vine per 
hour above 50 vines.” 

Pest counts and mapping using GIS 
and the PDAs has also proved invalu- 
able. “Our first big problem in the 
Southcorp vineyard was vine mealy- 
bug (VMB),” Graves reports. “We had 
a serious infestation and started treat- 
ing it. By 2003, we stopped seeing VMB 
anywhere in the vineyard. We continue 
to monitor this.” While Southcorp isn’t 
monitoring beneficial insects, Graves 
notes it is another great use for the 
technology. 

Viramontes notes that each time 
the Alexander Mountain Estate team 
masters one use of the PDAs, they 
think of another new task their tech- 
nology can perform, and they move 
to implement it. 

“This is all cool stuff, the Scan- 
Control programs, the PDAs, and aer- 
ial photography,” says Graves. “They 
are there to use in helping us do a bet- 
ter job of producing premium wine- 
grapes. They are good tools to make us 
more efficient and accurate in what we 
do.” a 
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Succeeding in wine sales 
Continued from page 32 
can share wine stories. Ask them for 
comments on the wines they are tast- 
ing, which ones they liked and why.” 

Winemaker dinners are overrated, 
Stuart notes. “They’re used to put butts 
in seats (in restaurants) on slow nights, 
so be choosy about where you do 
them, and make them work for you. 
Get the wholesaler in the loop — he 
can help you decide which ones to do. 
The wholesaler should be involved. 
Anything you do in the market, the 
wholesaler should be involved in.” 
Make sure the restaurant guarantees a 
minimum number of attendees to 
make it worth your time, he adds. 

Stuart offers a formula for winemaker 
dinners: “Do it in a place where your 
wine is already on the list. At least one 
month before the dinner, the restaurant 
should feature at least one of your wines 
by the glass and have several of your 
wines on the list. Don’t supply all the 
wine — they’re getting paid for that 
wine (they serve) and charging for the 
dinner. But bring along something spe- 
cial — something no one has tasted. 
When dessert is served, ask the guests 
which wine they liked best. 

“Try to sell wine either before or after 
the dinner. If it’s legal, the restaurant can 
cooperate with a retailer.” For example, 
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in New Jersey it is legal for a retailer to 
cooperate and offer wines that a cus- 
tomer can purchase and take home. 

In conjunction with the wholesaler, 
work with the media. Include one or two 
writers in a trade luncheon, do a tasting for 
some writers, do phone interviews. “But 
it’s hard to get them to show up. They get 
invited to so many of these things.” 

He urges wineries to participate in port- 
folio tastings that wholesalers occasionally 
conduct for their customers. “A broad 
spectrum of trade attends these, and wine 
press are often invited. It’s a chance to 
introduce new wines and check out the 
competition by tasting their wines.” 

Winery events for wholesaler manage- 
ment and staff are things you can do to cre- 
ate and improve their relationship with 
your winery, Stuart notes. “You can do 
winery and vineyard tours, dinners and 
luncheons for the staff or library or vertical 
tastings. Some large wineries bring people 
to their winery for both a social and edu- 
cational program. They make it an incen- 
tive: Reach certain sales goals and you can 
come.” You can have them taste new 
releases, or involve them in a component 
tasting or blending session. Organize other 
activities that are fun. Use your imagination. 

Stuart suggests that wineries need 
not hide from wholesalers the fact that 
they sell direct to consumers. “It (direct 
sales) can supplement and strengthen 


West Coast USA: 10350 Old Redwood Hwy., Windsor, CA 95472 
Ph: (707) 838-2222 ¢ Fax: (707) 838-2242 


East Coast USA: P.O. Box 162, Lewiston, NY 14092 


In Canada: 6935 Oakwood Dr., Niagara Falls, ON L2E 6S5 
Ph: (905) 357-2930 * Fax: (905) 374-2930 


Frost Alarms 


Sleep easy this 
frost season with 7 
an Australian...........{ 
wireless frost alarm 

Range to 3 miles, 
radio license-exempt | 
and an alarm loud 
enough to wake the dead. 

Quick, email us for a brochure 
on the “thunder from down under” 
before ol’ Jack Frost gets ya’! 


wholesale (sales), but that’s not immedi- 
ately obvious. The wholesaler should 
understand that direct sales can create 
more customers. People taste your wine, 
but they’d rather get it from local pur- 
veyors (because) it’s easier (than order- 
ing online) and usually less expensive.” 


Fewer distributors, more wineries 

In recent years, there has been a major 
consolidation of wholesalers. In the mid- 
1960s, about 11,000 wholesalers for wine 
and spirits existed across the U.S., but 
today there are only about 500, with two 
or three being the dominant players in 
each state. Nonetheless, wholesalers are 
always looking for good wines to carry. 

Meanwhile, the number of California 
wineries has increased considerably, from 
847 classified as “brick and mortar” estab- 
lishments in 1999 to 1,294 at the beginning 
of 2005. The result is more competition for 
the attention of fewer wholesalers. 

How does one go about finding the 
right wholesaler? The first factor on 
Stuart’s list: “Make damn good wine, 
fairly-priced.” 

He suggests checking with colleagues, 
retailers, and restaurateurs for recommen- 
dations, determine who you want to pur- 
sue, and then develop your unique mar- 
keting story and take it to them. 

There’s one other alternative — get 
100 points from Robert Parker. a 


Mclean Automation 
Fax: +61245 796942 


Email: info@criveller.com * Website: www.criveller.com 


Web: www.mal.net.au 
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Alexander Valley 
Vineyards 


revamps label 


Tina Vierra 


lexander Valley Vineyards 

(AVV) outside Healdsburg, CA 

had been using the same pack- 

aging, with minor changes, for 

about 10 years by 2003 — not unusual for 

a winery producing 90,000 cases/ year. 

After all, packaging re-design can get 

expensive, and you don’t want to confuse 
customers by changing too often. 

But Adam Brown (sales man- 

ager), was by then receiving input 

from wholesalers and _ retailers 


about the packaging. Brown and the 
sales staff not only record any feed- 
back from customers as it happens, 
but he also keeps an informal 
library of AVV wines and packaging 


stretching back to 1991, when he 
joined the winery. 

“They were telling me, diplomati- 
cally, that it was tired,” Brown 
reports. “That it didn’t stand out 
from the crowd on store shelves. That 
the outside package didn’t reflect 
wine quality in the bottle. We were 
doing a lot more retail business than 
ever, and needed to listen to feedback 
from retailers.” 

By fall of 2003, winery personnel 
were discussing packaging changes. To 
streamline the design process, partici- 
pants were limited to Brown, owner/ 
general manager Hank Wetzel, co- 
owner/CFO Linda Wetzel, wine- 
maker/operations chief Kevin Hall, 
and designer Chris Blum. 


2001 MERLOT 

Our estate Merlot fruit is blended with o 
small amount of Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Cabernet Franc to give it layers of 
depth and interesting nuances, The texture is 
smooth and enticing, the fruit long-lasung 
This is everything you want trom a Merlot. 

Alexander Valley yields distinctive grapes 
and wines thut are recognized worldwide, Our 
property was the homestead of pioneer Cyrus 
Alexander, for whom the valley is named. We 
produce delicious wines, rich in varietal char- 
acter, from our vineyards. 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY 


ALEXANDER VALLEY VINEYARDS 
HEALOSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


ESTATE BOTTLED 


Alexander Valley Vineyards 
MERLOT 


ALEXANDER VALLEY 
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In order to catch the eye of past 
loyal customers, Blum incorporated 
recognizable elements of the old pack- 
age into the new design. The oak tree 
once used in the background of the old 
labels and boxes was incorporated into 
a medallion on the front label. The win- 
ery name’s size was made larger, and 
its signature “spider” (the logo with A- 
V and V interlocking) appeared front 
and center. Pressure-sensitive warm 
gold paper was chosen for the labels. 

One of the most dramatic elements 
of the new design is its color-coding 
system. The overall package design is 
now standard for all varietals and 
blends, giving a consistent look to 
AVV wines. 

At the bottom of the capsule, and in 
a stripe at top and bottom of each label 
(a total of five locations on each bottle), 
and in striping on the shippers, each 
varietal and blend is assigned its own 
color. Light purple indicates Merlot; 
orange is Syrah; brick red is Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and so on. The intent is to 
make the color-coding system a helpful 
visual tool for customers and winery 
personnel alike. 

“A huge part of the designer’s job is 
to create order out of chaos,” says 
Blum. “Recognition not only of the 
brand, but of each varietal, had to be 
made clear for everyone.” 

Hall and his 
operations _ staff 
agree: “It is very 
easy now for 
workers to iden- 
tify and pull case 
goods to fill an 
order. A glance at 
any box tells us 
what's inside.” 


2001 


ALCOHOL 14.0 FERCENT BY VOLUME 


wor arrere come 


Former label with the wrap-around oak tree background. 


“Chris is an independent designer 
who had done our Two-Barrel label,” 
says Brown, referring to an AVV pre- 
mium blend. “He helped us take every 
aspect into account, from the look of 
the packaging to our brand recognition 
to how the new package would affect 
operations.” 


Blum and 
Brown also con- 
sulted Hall about 
machine limits — 
what the bottling line and labeler 
could handle. With his input, the 
label design was changed from a ver- 
tical orientation to horizontal. Gone 
is the oak tree backdrop that used to 
be split between front and back 
labels, which made it a challenge to 
line up the labels precisely. Blum 


cf 


J 
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Our new label makes us 
easier to find. 


It might seem 
like a simple matter, to tweak a 
label around (it’s just a small piece 
of paper, after all), but it’s only after 


Our name is larger and broken 
into two lines and placed in the 
center of the bottle—in the 
“sweet spot.” This will make us 
readily identifiable from a 
distance. 


Our new color code system 
gives five swipes of color to the 
bottle, four on the front and one 
on the back. Case goods are 

also color-coded for easy retrieval. 


The spider has never held such a 
front and center position as the 
one it now occupies in the very 
center of the label. 
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ATOMYor ournewLABEL 


one year, dozens of revisions, and 
scores of conversations with all the 
winery players that the new AVV 
label is ready for its close-up. 


The words Estate Grown and 
Bottled indicate that, from vine 
to bottling line, the wine was 
always under the control of the 
Wetzel family. 


The name of our winery is the 
same as our appellation. 


We always display the 
varietal. If one of our wines 
doesn’t highlight a particular 
grape, it’s a blend, like our 
Two Barrel or Cyrus. 


The appellation line shows that 
the wine is from a specific area 
within a larger region, where 
certain vineyards consistently 
produce great wine. 


The vintage date indicates the 
year the grapes were harvested, 
not when the wine was bottled. 


You can tell a lot from the alcohol 
level. Seven to 11 percent is 
fairly light, while 11 to 13 percent 
is medium in body. A big wine, 
like ours tend to be, is in the 12.5 
to 14 percent range. We think 
that’s just right. 


hoped this change in particular 
would help Hall increase bottling 
line speed and ease of work. Hall was 
also consulted on what types of glass 
the winery is using, and what glass 
shapes AVV is considering for future 
bottling. 

Hall’s procedures fall right into line 
with Mike Carter’s guidelines for sup- 
plier management (see “Packaging 
Cost Reduction Strategies,” page 00). 
Hall has service agreements in place 
with all AVV packaging suppliers, spe- 
cific to AVV needs. On-time delivery 
and ordering only as needed are 
important to the small winery, which 


has no space for storing bulk supplies 
prior to bottling. 

Weekly deliveries of capsules 
and corks during bottling periods 
are arranged with Portocork, Scott 
Labs, Ramondin, and Cork Supply 
USA, who coordinate with other 
wineries in the area to deliver their 
shipments at the same periods, cut- 
ting down on shipping costs for 
each customer. 

Encore provides AVV’s glass bot- 
tles, and Vintage 99 prints the 
labels. While Carter suggests in his 
guidelines that wineries consoli- 
date supplies from a single source 


You've Tasted The Wines, 
Now Buy The Vines! 


Kendall-Jackson 
Nursery is a 
California certified 
grapevine nursery. 
Established in 1993, 
Kendall-Jackson 
Nursery has grown 
into one of the 
largest grapevine 
producers in the 
United States. 
Kendall-Jackson 
Nursery propagates 
young grapevines on 
superior rootstock ane 
grown on the only 100% fully 
trellised rootstock increase block 
in California. This provides a 
grapevine with the best “engine” 
in the industry. 


¢ Dormant Benchgrafts 
¢ Dormant Rootings 

¢ Dormant Potted Benchgrafts 
e Greengrowing Benchgrafts 


We offer Kendall-Jackson Growers 
and New Customer Discounts. 
CALL ERNIE BOWMAN AT 
707-836-2021 


KENDALL IAC KSON 
oss oe ae 
fo ae 
Customer Operations 
707-836-2021 Fax 836-2266 
1190 Kittyhawk Boulevard 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


Nursery Operations 
559-661-8702 Fax 599-661-2009 
18394 Avenue 18 
Madera, CA 93637 


Taming the SCREW: 

a manual for winemaking 
with screw caps 

by Tyson Stelzer, with editors Jeffrey 
Grosset, Michael Brajkovich MW, 

Dr. John Forrest 


FEATURES: 

¢ Detailed technical 
discussion of the 
screw cap and 
the bottle, 
reasons for 
choosing screw 
caps, 
winemaking 
procedures, 
chemistry, 
bottling, 
capping, 
handling, storage, 
and ageing. 


More than 200 technical drawings, 
diagrams, and photos. 


e 


Detailed brand-specific data sheets and 
specifications. 


¢ In-depth quality contro! procedures. 
¢ Detailed trouble-shooting guides. 
336 pages; hardcover 


Available from the 
PWV Bookshelf for S90 U.S. 
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where possible, Hall has found that 
he can achieve better results in both 
pricing and service using multiple 
suppliers. 

Hall and assistant winemaker 
Harry Wetzel IV manage quality con- 
trol of supplies. “We look for the 
obvious stuff as supplies arrive,” 
Hall says. They also work together to 
periodically review supplier perfor- 
mance and evaluate bids from poten- 
tial new suppliers. 

Rollout of the new package began in 
August 2004 with shipment to whole- 
salers and retailers of the 2003 AVV 
Chardonnay, and continues in 2005 until 
the winery has all new bottlings in the 
new packaging. Wine club members and 
the AVV mailing list received the news in 
the AVV Christmas 2004 newsletter. 

Brown reports very positive feed- 
back from customers so far. “Whole- 
salers are about 80/20 in favor of the 


new package, and the retailers I’ve 
spoken to are all for it.” 

While AVV might not have had 
Carter’s strategies in front of them as 
they planned their new package, they 
seem to have done well on their own at 
following several of his guidelines: 
Adam Brown had not only market feed- 
back but a history of AVV packaging to 
view as the process began; Blum and 
Brown worked out marketing, stan- 
dardization, and brand recognition; 
Blum, Hall and AVV’s owners worked 
on supply costs in the new package; 
Blum and Hall organized operations 
issues that would affect the new pack- 
age; and Hall had a firm handle on 
managing AVV’s suppliers. 

All of which suggests that the suc- 
cess of the new AVV package was 
predicated on the good strategic work 
that is essential when a small winery 
risks significant resources to update a 
key aspect of its brand. a 


REFRIGERATION TECHNOLOGY, INC. 


Winery Refrigeration 
Design 


TASTE THE Fruit oF ICV RESEARCH 


Installation Service 


The yeast 


AND NOW 
Direct ADDITION BACTERIA 


SE cv 


120 HP GLYCOL CHILLER 
Glycol Chillers Glycol Heaters 
Humidification Tank Controls 


WWW.RTI2000.COM 


REFRIGERATION Call: (800) 834-2232 
TECHNOLOGY, INC. Fax : (707) 987-4581 


CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE 


oS LABORATORIES 
2220 Pine View Way, Pemiewa, CA 
(707) 765-6666 


aes 
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Six Strategies 


to reduce 


Mike Carter 


No one disputes the importance of 
packaging. Packaging remains a critical — 
if not the most critical part of your market- 
ing plan. Below are six key strategies you 
can use to lower your packaging costs and 
transform these concepts into compett- 
tively priced, high-quality products. 


recent Nielsen BASES and 

Ernst & Young study put the 

failure rate of new consumer 

products at 95%. With many 
wine companies having tight market- 
ing budgets, often the product, once on 
the shelf, must sell itself. Because pack- 
aging “makes the sale” in the majority 
of purchase decisions, your packaging 
may well be the most important part of 
your marketing plan. 

Is your packaging still working 
well? Can the package be improved? 
Have your competitors changed their 
packaging so that yours does not stand 
out as much — or so that yours no 
longer has as strong a positive image 
as it used to? Does your product 
scream ‘me, me!’ from the shelf? 

Because packaging costs impact 
directly on the bottom line, even minor 
savings make a significant difference to 
your company’s cash flow. The key is to be 


Mike Carter is a South African man- 
agement consultant who offers cost-effec- 
tive, value-added services to the wine 
industry that include packaging and sup- 
ply chain management. He can be con- 
tacted at mike@veritasconsulting.co.za. 


packaging costs 


aggressive about pursuing those savings 
that make the most sense for your winery. 

Before you invest tens of thousands 
in your new packaging design, here are 
six key strategies you can use to lower 
packaging costs while at the same 
time, communicating your brand val- 
ues to your potential customers. 


Concept and design 

Packaging efficiencies begin at the 
front end of the supply chain — the 
concept and design stage. Before brief- 
ing your designer you need to know 
and understand your marketing STP, 
which stands for: segmenting your cus- 
tomers first, targeting the attractive seg- 
ments, and then positioning the offer- 
ing. Your response to these two 
questions is critical: 

1. Does our positioning truly distin- 
guish us from the competition? 

2. How well have we imprinted 
this positioning in the minds of our tar- 
gets? 

Is your winery or are your wines 
unique? Is your winery situated in a 
spectacular location? Many wine 
estates are now historic landmarks 
complete with rich history. Do you 
offer a distinctive experience? How do 
your wines blend in with the so-called 
“wine country lifestyle”? 

Your answers to these and many 
other questions will provide the foun- 
dation for the initial brief you present 
to your chosen designer. 

For many wine companies the pack- 
aging is the entire marketing budget — 
hence the need to get it right first time 
around. Good design and packaging 
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can be expensive. Use professionals, 
and don’t try to skimp at the design 
stage or be tempted by the ‘friend of a 
friend’ scenario. Trying to save money 
in design could prove far more costly 
in terms of lost sales. 

Because the design process has 
such a high impact on product cost, 
quality cost, and inventory cost, the 
right decisions must be made during 
that process. Get your suppliers 
involved early, and tap into their 
expertise. Consult the manufacturer 
to find out whether the design can 
be realized as effectively as you 
want. 

As in any production process, it is 
far less costly to make adjustments or 
correct mistakes early, rather than dis- 
cover, once your design process is 
nearly complete, that it won’t work for 
your product or that consumers won't 
find it attractive. 

Ask yourself: is the cost of the 
packaging relative to the selling price 
of the wine? It’s crazy to spend $7 for 
packaging, on a $14 bottle of wine. 
Conversely, a higher-priced wine can 
carry the cost of enhanced packaging. 
If necessary, reverse-engineer every 
aspect of the packaging process by 
working backward from your selling 
price point to bring costs in line with 
your budget. 


Evaluate before designing 

No designer can afford to rely on 
instinct alone. Evaluate your package 
design. Research shows that 70% of 
purchase decisions are made in-store 
and up to 60% of these decisions are 
unplanned. Eye tracking studies have 
shown that shoppers usually spend no 
more than five to seven seconds glanc- 
ing at a label on the shelf. 

You have the potential to influence 
your prospective customer, at least 
partially. Even basic market research 
such as a cellar-door or in-store survey 
— chatting with customers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, will provide some 
form of measurement of consumer 
reaction to the new or revised packag- 
ing. Ask the right questions: 

1. Does the packaging impact shop- 
pers’ perceptions of and interest in my 
brand? 


SYMPOSIUM 


DSDNA 


More than 150,000 sq ft _ 
of equipment, products _ 
& services... 


The LATEST inforrnation 


from experts to help you 
succeed... 


Over 450 wine and grape 
industry exhibitors... 


Nearly 10,000 of your 
industry peers... 


Allin ONE place! 


January 24-26, 2006 
Sacramento Convention Center 
Sacramento, CA USA 


Registration and hotel 
information will be available 
in November. 


For more information, please call 
530/753-3142 or visit our web site 
at www.unifiedsymposium.org. 


WIN) Ue a Te 


WINE S& 
GRAPE 


SYMPOSIUM 1] 
WHERE INDUSTRY AND INFORMATION CONNECT 
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PACKAGING | 


2. Does it give my brand a compet- 
itive advantage? 

Compare your brand to two or three 
direct competitor brands. By observing 
shopper behavior at the shelf, you can 
uncover the impact of packaging 
enhancing or detracting from shoppers’ 
perception and purchase interests. 

Use your packaging to communi- 
cate essential marketing information to 
potential customers. Most wineries 
waste up to 50% of their potential 
advertising space by not using the back 
label effectively. Use this opportunity 
to draw customers to your cellar door, 
restaurant, or web site. 


Standardizing your portfolio 
Explore the cost advantages of 
commonality and_ standardization 
throughout your wine portfolio. Learn 
to see waste. Studies show that 70% to 
80% of product costs are determined 
during the design stage, and designers 
should be familiar with these design- 


for-supply principles. Capsules, car- 
tons, and labels come into play here. 

Not long ago, a major South African 
wine group had 26 different back labels 
for one range of wine, while another 
standardized their assortment of car- 
tons by trimming the number from 54 
to three, corresponding to three main 
bottle sizes. 


Tracking your packaging 

Keep track of your package designs. 
Over time you can easily lose control of 
your package designs, specifications, 
and standards. Dozens, even hundreds 
of variants may exist at any one time, 
or accumulate over the years. This 
information needs to be catalogued, 
accessible, and easy to retrieve. 

Retain hard copies of your current art 
work, and signed proofs. Discard old, 
redundant tooling, plates, and artwork 
as this can potentially lead to mix-ups 
when producing printed material. 

Continued on page 70 


A Little Piece of the World as We Know it... 


Our Northern California wine industry is a world unto itself with a language, culture 
and set of finite resources. With over 27 years of serving the wine industry, this world 
is as much a part of Summit Engineering as our dedication to every project. 


Even if our part of your project is a small one, our structural, civil, water/wastewater 
or electrical engineers consider the whole picture. At Summit, we will support 
your team as though it meant the world to us. 


Because, it does. 


Your project, Our world. 


(MOMOZROLE 
www.summit-sr.com 
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Agajanian Vineyards... 
Agri-Analysis ........ 
Agro-K Corporation .. 
Biologically Integrated 


Organics, Inc ............ 


Bird Gard ........... 
California Grapevine 

Nursery ........ 
Central Valley 

Builders Supply ..... 
Cold Creek Compost ..... 
Duarte Nursery ..... 
Engelhard Corporation ... 
GroWonders Corp...... 
Jim’s Supply Company ..... 
JWB Marketing/Bird Gard . 
Kendall-Jackson Nursery ... 
Kinsey Agricultural Services 
Monarch Manufacturing ... 
NovaVine ............ 


Orchard Valley Supply ...... 
Premiere Viticulture Sevices . 


Ray Carlson & Associates 
Scan Control ....... 
Sierra Gold Nurseries ... 


Spec Trellising, Inc ....... 


Spectrum Technologies ..... 


STA Laboratories........ 
Sunridge Nurseries ....... 


SureHarvest ............+6-- 
Turf-Seed, Inc. ............-- 
Vintage Nurseries ........... 


The Winemaker’s Database 


Woods End Research Lab ..... 


Duarte Nursery, INC. 

Choose Duarte Nursery Big Pot 
Benchgrafts for your vineyard; mea- 
sure the quality by their performance. 
Duarte offers Big Pot Benchgrafts 
with a guaranteed stand and free 
delivery in most of California and 
Oregon. 


DUARTE 
lbKsEsERS 
& VINES 


Duarte offers one of California’s best 
vineyard service teams. A Duarte viti- 
cultural consultant is available to pro- 
vide sales and service throughout 
California and Oregon grapegrowing 
regions. 

With planting of Big Pot Benchgrafts 
and consultation from Duarte’s vine- 
yard service team, you're guaranteed 
success! 

Duarte defines quality as your com- 
plete satisfaction. Please call today. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 209/531-0351; fax: 209/531-0352 

e-mail: sales@duartenursery.com 

website: www.duartenursery.com 
PLEASE SEE DUARTE NURSERY AD, PAGE 22 


ENGELHARD CORPORATION 

Engelhard Corporation is a Fortune 
500 leader in surface and materials sci- 
ences. Surround® crop protectant from 
Engelhard provides protection for wine 
grapes (see photo above) from heat- 
stress and berry sunburn, leafhoppers, 
and sharpshooters. 

Surround covers plant surfaces with 
a protective film—a layer of specially 
designed, microscopic kaolin particles. 
The advanced particle film technology 
behind Surround was co-developed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Engelhard Corporation. 


Surround crop protectant reduces 
heat-stress and berry sunburn by 
reflecting significant levels of IR and 
UV light, keeping vines cooler by up 
to 10°F, or more. Being strongly repel- 
lant to many classes of insects, 
Surround is an effective leafhopper 
and sharpshooter control. For best 
results, plan to make applications 
before heat events or insect infestations. 

Surround WP crop protectant is 
listed by OMRI for use in organic pro- 
duction and is certified by Washington 
State Department of Agriculture for use 
in organic production in Washington. 

For information, contact: 

Engelhard Corporation 

tel: 732/205-6925 

website: www.engelhard.com/surround 
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Vineyard Supplies & Sevices 


THE WINEMAKER’S DATABASE 

Founded in 1985, The Winemaker’s 
Database Inc. designs, develops, sup- 
ports, and maintains comprehensive 
vineyard and winery management 
software created by winemakers for 
winemakers. 

The standard program’s modular 
construction in combination with 
many years of custom programming 
experience enables The Winemakers 
Database to provide powerful cost- 
effective software to wineries ranging 
in size from small, boutique 1,000-case 
wineries, to some of the largest multi- 
national wineries with tens of millions 
of cases in annual production. 

The Winemaker’s 
Database integrates 
all aspects of the 
winemaking process 
from vineyard opera- 
tions through grape 
receipt, wine produc- 
tion to the final bot- 
tled product, generating powerful, 
user-definable reports and compliance 
reports for the government. 

The software is available in Single- 
site, Enterprise, and customized ver- 
sions, all of which can be integrated 
with ERP, financial, other enterprise 
applications. 

The software also has the ability to 
interface with hardware such as the 
TankNET® tank temperature control 
system, analytical equipment, weigh 
stations, RF/bar code equipment, and 
PocketPC/Palm handhelds. 

The Winemaker’s Database is 
presently enabling winery clients 
around the world to make critical and 
effective decisions concerning 100 mil- 
lion cases of annual wine production. 
The Winemaker’s Database has con- 
tributed to the success of the world’s 
best-known wine brands. 

For more information, contact: 

The Winemaker’s Database, Inc. 

Leighton Richardson 

PO Box 1276, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/933 8635; fax: 707/933 8637 

e-mail: leighton®@wmdb.com 

website: www.wmdb.com 
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ACTAGRO, LLC 

Actagro is a manufacturer / marketer 
of organic acid-based plant nutrients. 
Organic acids used in production of 
Actagro products are very similar to 
what occurs in nature as stable soil 
humus. Actagro’s success comes from 
working with, and imitating, nature in 
both form and source. Actagro plant 
nutrients are extremely efficient, 
highly plant-responsive, and environ- 
ment-friendly. 

Actagro reacts specific organic acids 
with plant nutrients in a process called 
“organic complexing.” Organic com- 
plexing prevents nutrients from being 
tied up in the soil, maintains them in a 
readily absorbable form, and protects 
plants from phototoxic salt effects of 
inorganic materials. Organic complex- 
ing is not a simple blending operation. 
Actagro products are produced 
through carefully controlled and 
patented manufacturing processes. 


é 
Actagia 


Plant Nutrients 


Actagro product use in California 
winegrape production has increased 
dramatically in the past few years. 
STRUCTURE® is unique phosphate / 
organic acid-based product used to 
strengthen root systems, promote bal- 
ance vine growth, and increase berry 
quality. In combination with Actagro’s 
4.5% Iron and 6.5% Zinc, STRUCTURE 
can reduce lime-induced chlorosis. 
Organic complexing vastly improves 
phosphate availability in the soil and 
allows application through drip irriga- 
tion systems without danger of plug- 
ging emitters. 

Actagro not only offers high-quality 
plant nutrients but also experienced 
and knowledgeable staff that take 
pride in helping growers solve vine 
nutrient problems and_ providing 
sound agronomic advice. 

For more information, contact: 

Actagro, LLC 

PO Box 309, Biola, CA 93606 

tel: 559/843-2700 

www.actagro.com 
PLEASE SEE ACTAGRO AD, PAGE 32. 


Jim’s Suppty COMPANY 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc., one of the 
largest and oldest full-service national 
suppliers of trellising products, is one 
of the best partners you can have in 
the successful installation of your 
vineyard. In business since 1959, Jim’s 
Supply manufactures metal products 
including stakes, posts, crossarms, and 
braces, including the signature 
Superstake Grande, Rolled Edge 
Vertical Grapestake, and Spaded Drill 
Pipe Endpost that are the standard in 
vineyard trellising. Buy direct and 
save! 


Bird netting supplies, both extruded 
and woven-style netting, are offered. 

Jim’s Supply is a leading distributor 
of quality brands such as Davis Wire, 
Preformed Vineline, Minuteman, 
Powder River, and Gripple. 

Call to discuss vineyard planning 
for the best quality and quantity out- 
put at the best prices. Jim’s Supply can 
custom-design and manufacture a sys- 
tem for specific needs. Salesrooms are 
in Calistoga and Bakersfield, CA, 
where you will find what you need in 
amore than 10-acre facility, or call 800- 
423-8016 from anywhere in the U.S. to 
find out how to optimize your canopy 
management and order vineyard 
products. 

For more information, contact: 

Jim’s Supply Co, Inc. 

3530 Buck Owens Blvd. 

Bakersfield, CA 93302 

tel: 661/324-6514; 800/423-8016 

fax: 661/324-6586 

4102-A St. Helena Hwy. 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707 /942-JIMS (5467); fax: 707/942-9752 

Fresno, CA: 559/930-6165 

Monterey, CA: 661/978-9385 

Central Coast: 661/324-6514 

e-mail: jimssci@jimssupply.com 

website: www.jimssupply.com 
PLEASE SEE JIM’S SUPPLY COMPANY AD, PAGE 19. 
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KENDALL-JACKSON NURSERY 

Kendall-Jackson Wine Estates raised 
the bar of nursery quality in 1993 
when it opened an in-house nursery to 
customers throughout the industry. 
“The Madera, CA nursery has become 
one of the nation’s largest grapevine 
resources since it opened in 1993,” 
says Ernie Bowman, nursery general 
manager. 

“We do things our own way from 
start to finish because we are so focused 
on, maybe even a little obsessed with, 
quality,” he adds. “Our quality is sec- 
ond to none in the industry.” 

The nursery has prized scionwood 
cuttings from some of California’s 
choicest vineyards, including those on 
Mt. Veeder in Napa County, and 
Alexander Mountain Estate in Sonoma 
County. 

One key to quality at the nursery is a 
trellised rootstock block. Trellising, the 
exception rather than the rule at most 
nurseries, gets the rootstock off the 
ground for ideal sun exposure, reduces 
pests and fungus pressures, and encour- 
ages straight cuttings for grafting. 

Vines are custom-cultivated to meet 
various requirements in terms of dis- 
ease resistance, vigor, and drought tol- 
erance. Dormant benchgrafts, dormant 
rootings, green benchgrafts, and green 
quick-starts are available. The nursery 
accepts custom orders and offers free 
delivery for orders of more than 10,000 
vines. 

Additional information about the 
nursery and its products is available 
at the Kendall-Jackson website: 
www.kj.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Kendall-Jackson Nursery 

Ernie Bowman, General Manager 

1190 Kittyhawk Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 / 836-2021; fax: 707 / 836-2266 

website: www.kj.com 
PLEASE SEE KENDALL-JACKSON NURSERY AD, PAGE 53. 
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PREMIERE VITICULTURAL SERVICES 

Premiere  Viticultural Services 
announces release of PremiereVision®, 
a patent-pending, real-time, web-based 
database service allowing a grower/ 
winery to efficiently manage / monitor 
critical information for vineyards, 
from pruning to harvest. 

Designed by viticulturalists, Premiere- 
Vision” provides all levels of staff with 
a simple, powerful tool to better man- 
age performance of vineyards, on a 
cost-effective basis, without investing 
in new hardware or software. 


Premiere Viticulture focuses on 
assisting clients in managing the 
increasing complexity of their busi- 
nesses and consistently and profitably 
producing winegrapes of superior 
quality on a cost-effective basis. 
¢ Development of Farm Plans identify 
strategies to both reduce farming costs 
and improve grape quality while 
improving communications and rela- 
tions with winery partners. 

e Utilization of PremiereVision®, and 
other new viticultural technologies, 
efficiently helps address issues such as 
berry set, vine health, cluster unifor- 
mity, soil fertility, pest management, 
canopy management, irrigation manage- 
ment, harvest maturity, and grape quality. 

Premiere Viticulture currently pro- 
vides viticultural services to clients on 
more than 2,000 acres of ultra-pre- 
mium vineyards in Napa/Sonoma 
Counties. Premiere’s clients have con- 
sistently experienced significant, cost- 
efficient improvements in winegrape 
quality and relationships with winery / 
grower partners. 

For more information, contact: 

Premiere Viticultural Services 

855 Bordeaux Way #100, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 261-8750; fax: 707 / 255-2044 

e-mail: steve@premierevit.com 

website: premierevit.com 
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BIOLOGICALLY INTEGRATED ORGANICS’, INC. 

Biologically Integrated Organics”, 
Inc. (bio) is a leader in providing nat- 
ural biological solutions for agricul- 
ture. bio personnel understand the 
importance of healthy soil and believe 
there is no chemical replacement for 
what a diverse population of microor- 
ganisms and their complex, biological 
processes impart to the soil. 

Plant and microbial communities 
share a symbiotic relationship, exchang- 
ing the benefits of protein, nitrogen, 
and oxygen. The majority of microbes 
in the soil are beneficial to plant health, 
and maintaining a proper balance in 
microbial diversity and numbers can 
promote aerobic activity in the soil. 
This both aids in the assimilation of 
nutrients and drives the development 
of a vigorous root system. 

bio’s VESTA® has shown outstand- 
ing results in helping counter stressed 
growing conditions. In a recent trial 
with Dr. Kendra Baumgartner (UC 
Davis) on Armillaria root disease (oak 
root fungus), results showed increased 
yields and cluster weights on infected 
vines. She concluded that VESTA 
appears to be a promising approach 
for control of Armillaria root disease 
when treated early. 

CARBEA®, was developed for soils 
with low organic matter. Its high levels 
of humic and fulvic acids provide a 
food source immediately available to 
microorganisms. Combinations of 
CARBEA and LiquiComp®, or CERES 
and LiquiComp work _ together 
through biological processes to aug- 
ment and stimulate the soil’s microbial 
community. All products are rich with 
a broad spectrum of microbes and 
their metabolytes to create diverse, sta- 
ble microbial populations, leading to 
healthier, more productive vines. 

For more information, contact: 

Biologically Integrated Organics’, Inc. 

1720 Moon Mountain Dr. 

Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/939-8090; fax: 707/939-8092 

e-mail: rmcneill@bio-inc.com 

website: www.bio-inc.com 
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A&J VINEYARD SuppLy 

A&J Vineyard Supply opened it’s 
doors just over three years ago with 
the intent to be a small service busi- 
ness. It is now one of the fastest grow- 
ing vineyard supply houses in the 
industry. 

“Quality and timing are key,” says 
Augusto Di Battista, owner of A&J 
Vineyard Supply. “Consistent, com- 
petitive pricing, and outstanding ser- 
vice have also contributed to a 
rapidly-expanding customer base that 
we are very proud of.” 


& 


Vineyard 
Supply 


A&J Vineyard Supply has recently 
moved to a convenient, permanent 
location in St. Helena where they carry 
a large selection of imported and 
domestic products. A&J Vineyard 
Supply has a comprehensive line of 
Italian tractor implements, vine trim- 
mers, and pre-pruning machines. 

A&J continues to add new products 
and expand its on-site inventory. 
Specialty items such as custom- 
welded open lyres and end posts are 
available. For additional ease and con- 
venience in the field, an outside sales 
team will be introduced very soon. 

A&J Vineyard Supply’s philosophy 
is simple: get the grower or vineyard 
manager what they need, when they 
need it. “Accomplish that and have a 
good-time doing it — that’s the goal.” 

For more information, contact: 

A&J Vineyard Supply 

900 North Crane Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-5354; fax: 707/967-8242 

e-mail: sales@aj-vineyardsupply.com 
PLEASE SEE A&J VINEYARD SUPPLY AD, PAGE 14. 
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TurF-SEED, INC. 

Soil erosion, dust, mites, and water 
conservation are problems in vine- 
yards. Aurora Gold hard fescue, a 
glyphosate-tolerant member of Pure 
Seed Testing’s (an affiliate of Turf- 
Seed, Inc.) new family of grasses, pro- 
vides an excellent solution to these 
problems. 


Aurora Gold enables weed-free 


stands at very low cost with no resid- 
ual herbicides that are detrimental to 
long-term soil stewardship. 

Vineyards in California, Oregon, 
and Italy have found that Aurora Gold 
fits nicely into their management pro- 
grams by stopping erosion, conserving 
moisture, controlling weeds, reducing 
dust and mites, and with mowing 
required only once or twice per year. 

Proven techniques to minimize 
weeds are as follows: 

1. Spraying soon after Aurora Gold 
emergence at 45 days with eight oz. 
per acre of 41% glyphosate solution is 
generally adequate for practically all 
weeds. 

2. Repeat spraying with 16 oz. per 
acre at 90 days because late-germinat- 
ing weeds emerge. 

3. Do not spray solution in freezing 
weather. Glyphosate effects are more 
than doubled. 

4. A third spraying at 16 oz. per acre 
will be needed in the spring following 
a fall planting. 

Aurora Gold is highly shade-toler- 
ant (allowing it to grow under vine 
canopies) and goes dormant to survive 
extremely dry conditions. 

For more information, contact: 

Turf-Seed, Inc. 

Tom Stanley 

1741 Santa Ynez St., Ventura, CA 93001 

tel: 805/641-9911; fax: 805/641-9912 

e-mail: tom@turf-seed.com 

website: www.turf-seed.com 
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VINTAGE NURSERIES 

Vintage Nurseries is one of North 
America’s largest producers of dor- 
mant field-grown benchgrafts. Vintage 
Nurseries’ advanced facility allows 
the greatest quality control in the 
industry today. Customers quickly 
discover that one call is all they need 
to receive the best value with highest 
quality grapevines at the most com- 
petitive price-point in the industry. 
Vintage Nurseries also includes hot 
water-dipping, designed to eliminate 
vine mealybugs and other pests and 
pathogens, at no extra cost. 

Vintage Nurseries also produces 
greenhouse-grown benchgrafts, root- 
stock rootings, own-rooted vines, and 
cuttings. Located in California’s south- 
ern San Joaquin Valley, Vintage 
Nurseries propagates all plants in one 
of North America’s best climates for a 
grapevine nursery. 

Vintage Nurseries announces a 
record-setting 2006 speculation crop, 
thanks to an aggressive growing pro- 
gram and an extremely high percent- 
age of takes in the field. Vintage 
Nurseries makes “speculation grow- 
ing” a key part of its business, 
enabling customers to call if necessary, 
at the last minute, to place orders. 

The Spring 2006 speculation crop 
includes many popular varieties 
including Cabernet, Syrah, Pinot Noir, 
Merlot, Malbec, Chardonnay, Sau- 
vignon Blanc, Pinot Blanc, Gewurztra- 
miner, and more. 

All customers and industry profes- 
sionals are welcome to visit the facility 
and growing grounds. 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

Northern CA, western U.S.: 

Nicholas Podsakoff 

tel: 209/456-0697 

Central coast CA, eastern U:S.: 

Dave Haggmark 

tel: 805/391-0905 

South Valley wine grapes, table grapes: 

Mike Enns 

tel: 661/747-1582 

Shipping and billing issues, 

tel: 800/499-9019 
PLEASE SEE VINTAGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 74. 
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AcRo-K CorPoraTION 

Agro-K is a leader in phosphite- 
based fertility technology — with 
Vigor-Cal-Phos (VCP™), a calcium 
phosphite-based fertilizer proven in 
university trials to induce disease 
resistance and enhance plant growth. 
By promoting vine health and nutri- 
tion, by improving phosphorus and 
calcium uptake, and by stimulating a 
plant’s natural defense mechanisms, 
VCP™ has proven to growers that it 
can push grape quality to a new level 
of excellence. 


AGRO-K 


New for the 2006 growing season, 
Agro-K will introduce a complete line 
of “nutrient-inducing” phosphite- 
based fertilizers including zinc, mag- 
nesium, manganese, copper, potas- 
sium, and various blends specifically 
suited to the needs of winegrapes. 

This new line of fertilizers will be 
truly unique to the industry. In addi- 
tion, this new phosphite product line 
is 100% compatible with each other, 
even calcium and potassium, and will 
allow growers to mix and match nutri- 
ents, as their grapevine needs dictate. 

For information on how Agro-K can 
help improve your vine health and 
grape quality, contact Agro-K today. 

For more information, contact: 

Agro-K Corporation 

8030 Main St., Minneapolis, MN 55432 

tel: 763/780-4116; fax: 763/780-4316 

toll free: 800/328-2418 

e-mail: info@agro-k.com 

website: www.agro-k.com 
PLEASE SEE AGRO-K AD, PAGE 49. 
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BirD GARD/JWB MARKETING 

The Mega PRO has 120 decibels of 
output and covers 30 acres. It’s 60 
times as powerful as the Bird Gard 
Super PRO II that covers up to six 
acres. Included with the mega PRO is 
a 200 watt amplifier, a 20 speaker 
tower, and a 40 watt solar panel. List: 
$3,000; Discount: $2,400. 

What vineyard managers say about 
the Mega PRO: 

“Had the starling flocks been there, 
we would have lost $20,000 to $30,000 
worth of grapes.” Jack Keller, Hazlitt 
1852 Vineyards, New York. 

“All the birds just left ... no birds 
returned. We even stopped using the 
cannons. The Mega PRO really did a 
great job.” Bob Kidston, Dykeview 
Farms, Nova Scotia. 

“The Mega PRO paid for itself the 
first season because of the money we 
saved on bird patrols and pyrotech- 
nics.” Daryl Salm, Valley Farm Man- 
agement, California. 


For more information, contact: 
JWB Marketing, LLC 

Jim Burton 

2308 Raven Trail 

West Columbia, SC 29169 

tel: 800/555-9634 

website: www.birddamage.com 
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GRoWonpERS Corp. 

Ferredoxins are often the limiting 
factor in plant growth. Ferrodoxins are 
iron-sulfur proteins responsible for 
electron transport in photosynthesis, 
and are essential “boosters” to many 
reactions, including nitrate reduction 
and sulfur protein synthesis. Ferro- 
doxins increase NPK and secondary 
macro consumption. 

GroWonders 
has developed a 
family of metallic 
sulfur nutrients 
(patent pending), 
with advantages 
over traditional 
iron sulfate and 


: ip 
ferric _ chelates. SroWonders I 
0z per ac 
Test results show ree 3 


GroWonders Iron phe 
can increase 
growth by up to 
76% compared to 
iron DTPA, and 
increase  chloro- 
phyll content by up to 40% after just 
two foliar applications (up to 111% 
when combined with GroWonders 
secondary macros CMS). In practice, 
growers have found GroWonders Iron to 
be efficient, economical, and easy to 
use. 

Because of its exclusive combination 
of high concentration and high effi- 
cacy, GroWonders Liquid Iron requires 
only 4 to 8 oz per acre — a substantial 
savings compared with products 
requiring from one quart to a gallon 
per acre. Free samples are available. 

For more information, contact: 

GroWonders Corp. 

Cheng Wu 

152-12 32nd Ave., Flushing NY 11354 

tel: 718/321-0440; fax: 775 / 665-9226 

e-mail: info@growonders.com 

website: www.growonders.com/iron 
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ScANCONTROL, INC. 

ScanControl, Inc. offers several 
extended capabilities to the CropTrak™ 
product line. New features build on 
the straightforward, flexible, and inex- 
pensive crop management and 
resource-tracking software introduced 
three years ago. CropTrak™ software 
that combines database technology 
with handheld computing devices 
(PDA’s), barcode readers, and GPS, 
now serves the needs of geographi- 
cally dispersed-operations by provid- 
ing wireless or internet connectivity to 
a centrally-located database. 

Keeping track of yield estimates, 
quality attributes, or the number of 
hours spent pruning a vineyard block 
has never been easier. The completely 
customizable data entry forms can be 
synchronized with a central host via 
phone line, through a wireless net- 
work, or via the internet. Changes 
made at the central location are auto- 
matically pushed out to each PDA 
during the synchronization process. 

It is even easier to share CropTrak™ 
data within your organization or with 
specialist service providers. The data 
import and export function allows 
instant distribution of field observa- 
tions via email. The system also pro- 
vides report delivery directly to 
Microsoft Excel. If you need more 
sophisticated reporting you can con- 
nect your Geographic Information 
System (GIS) software directly to the 
CropTrak™ database — so that the 
measurements taken in the field can be 
automatically displayed on your vine- 
yard map. 

CropTrak™ software can easily be 
used to assess quality variability, 
quantify resource consumption, and 
understand which parts of a vineyard 
are delivering the greatest return. 

For more information, contact: 

ScanControl, Inc. 

PO Box 5074, Pleasanton, CA 94566 

tel: 925/249-9463; fax: 925/249-9403 

e-mail: rmwood@scancontrol.com 

website: www.scancontrol.com 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS 

Agajanian Vineyards Wine Grape 
Brokerage provides a variety of ser- 
vices to satisfy its customer’s varied 
needs. 

Winery Services — Wine Grape 
Procurement: Let Agajanian Vineyards 
assist you in finding exceptional val- 
ues on wine grapes throughout 
California on a brokerage or a full-ser- 
vice basis and help assure you get the 
grapes to fulfill your market demand. 

Wine Grape Inspections — Save 
valuable time during harvest and let 
Agajanian Vineyards provide on-site 
field inspections. Only through 
inspection will you assure that your 
quality needs are met on existing con- 
tracts and on any new grapes that you 
may purchase. Most importantly, the 
sole focus is to help you enhance your 
wine quality, and control your costs. 

Growers Services — Grapes for Sale 
Listing: Available wine grapes are 
listed and, once contacted by winery 
clients, the Agajanian Vineyards data- 
base will be accessed for a match (no 
charge). 

Grape Marketing — If you want to 
find the best possible market for your 
wine grapes, list your grapes as above, 
and Agajanian Vineyards will actively 
market your grapes (no commission 
charge until grapes are sold) by: 
¢ Presenting your grapes in a profes- 
sional manner to wineries throughout 
North America; 
¢ Promoting your grapes through 
advertising, fax and email campaigns, 
direct mail, telephone, and personal 
meetings; 
¢ Saving you time in finding qualified 
buyers, 

* Giving you market feedback; 
¢ Assisting you in long-term planning. 

For more information, please contact: 

Agajanian Vineyards 

North Coast: Chris Lindelof 

tel: 707/894-1828; cell: 707/696-7164 

California: Gary Agajanian 

4582 W. Jacquelyn Ave., Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 559/271-2426; fax: 559/271-2094 

cell: 559/351-9354 

e-mail: gary@agajanian.com 

website: www.agajanian.com 
PLEASE SEE AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS AD, PAGE 62. 


CENTRAL VALLEY BUILDERS SuPPLY 

“We have been a partner with the 
vineyard industry since the begin- 
ning,” says Kathleen Patterson, chair- 
man of the board for Central Valley 
Builders Supply (CV), “and have 
grown into one of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s largest suppliers of vineyard 
products and equipment.” 


CENTRAL 


VALLEY 
BUILDERS SUPPLY 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


The CV Ag Department carries one 
of the largest assortments of vineyard 
supplies including trellising, fencing, 
irrigation, drainage, erosion control, 
pruning, macrobins, and much more. 
Visit the website, www.cvbsupply.com 
or call for a complete list of supplies 
and links. 

CV continues to grow and improve, 
continually finding new ways to help 
serve customers. In 2005, CV com- 
pleted a complete remodel of the St. 
Helena Ag Division to make room for 
product and allow personnel to orga- 
nize and build for the future. 

With continued demand, CV added 
a delivery truck specifically for ag-cus- 
tomers, ensuring your product is there 
when you need it. The recently remod- 
eled CV Napa store has a new look 
and these changes continue to prove 
CV commitment to customer service. 

As CV continues to grow, more 
inventory and new product lines are 
being added. With an American 
Canyon distribution facility, CV is one 
of the largest agriculture and lumber- 
supply centers in northern California. 

For more information contact: 

Central Valley Builders Supply 

1100 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/967-4300; fax: 707/963-8952 

1790 Soscol Ave., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 257-8888; fax: 707 / 261-2962 
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Cop Creek Compost, INc. 

What is so special about Cold Creek 
Compost (CCC), and why should you 
use it? 

CCC is the first permitted compost- 
ing facility in the north coast of 
California. CCC led the way by pro- 
ducing and selling compost long 
before California’s recycling mandate 
that spawned many greenwaste com- 
post facilities. The facility has under- 
gone more extensive review, and is 
held to the highest standard by regula- 
tory agencies above any other facility 
in the region. 


old. 4 
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CCC has become known for produc- 
ing only the best product. Unlike 
many other facilities, which were pri- 
marily developed to divert garbage 
from landfills, CCC’s primary purpose 
has always been to provide growers 
with a less expensive and better alter- 
native to traditional fertilizers. 

CCC focuses on its product; the 
company’s success is a good indication 
of the outstanding value of its product 
to customers. Since 1984, CCC has 
been supplying north coast growers 
with lime, gypsum, compost, and cus- 
tom blends. Growers focused on low- 
ering production costs and reducing 
the environmental impact of farming 
operations should seriously evaluate 
what CCC offers. 

Imagine the effect on your bottom 
line when you reduce fertilizer, pesti- 
cide, irrigation, and tillage costs while 
gaining the benefit of a premium for 
an “organic” crop! 

For more information, contact: 

Cold Creek Compost, Inc. 

6000 Potter Valley Rd., Ukiah CA 95482 

PO Box 818, Redwood Valley, CA 95470 

tel: 707 / 485-5966 

e-mail: coldcreek@saber.net 
PLEASE SEE COLD CREEK COMPOST AD, PAGE 46. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY, INC. 

California Grapevine Nursery, certi- 
fied by the California Department of 
Food & Agriculture, provides grape- 
growers with high-quality planting 
materials. Available products include 
dormant rootstock and dormant 
grafted vines, at very competitive 
prices. 

Choose from 21 varieties of certified 
rootstock including the French-devel- 
oped Gravesac variety. A large selec- 
tion of scion varieties and clones, 
including ENTAV-INRA® clones to 
customize your grafted-vine order, is 
also available. California Grapevine 
Nursery is a licensed agent of ENTAV- 
INRA® material in the U.S. with 
authentic clones from France. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY 


California Grapevine Nursery employs 
state-of-the-art nursery practices to 
assure clean, healthy, and productive 
grapevines. An integrated pest-man- 
agement program is utilized to care- 
fully monitor vines and treatments are 
applied only when absolutely neces- 
sary. An integrated fertilization pro- 
gram provides vines with proper 
nutrition along with pre-plant soil 
conditioning. All vines are hot water- 
treated at no extra charge. 

California Grapevine .Nursery is 
dedicated to providing customers with 
the highest quality plants available 
and excellent, efficient customer ser- 
vice. 

For more information, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707/963-1840 

e-mail: sales@californiagrapevine.com 

website: www.californiagrapevine.com 


PLEASE SEE CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY AD, 
PAGE 29. 
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KINSEY AGRICULTURAL SERVICES, INC. 

Whether the crop is grapes or associ- 
ated plantings, helping growers 
achieve ideal levels of quality and pro- 
ductivity from vineyard soils through 
testing and analysis is the primary 
business of Kinsey Agricultural Ser- 
vices. Client satisfaction, improvement 
of soil nutrient levels, and resulting 
high quality grapes provide the under- 
lying support for use of the Kinsey 
program. 

By using detailed measurements 
and specifically formulated proce- 
dures for controlling both excesses and 
deficiencies in soils, it is possible to 
define, measure, and manage soil fer- 
tility to help grow grapes of the high- 
est possible quality. Identifying prob- 
lem areas and what they lack in 
comparison to productive soils helps 
validate the effectiveness of the Kinsey 
testing program. 

Consultations are designed to help 
grapegrowers achieve / maintain estab- 
lished goals, by understanding the 
consequences of nutrient deficiencies 
or excesses in soils, and the solutions 
to possible problems either can cause. 
Plant tissue analysis is used in con- 
junction with soil testing for monitor- 
ing progress and specific needs of the 
vineyard in the growing season. 
Compost analysis, evaluation, and rec- 
ommendations are also utilized 
when/ where possible. 

Optional training programs help 
clarify soil fertility requirements; 
whether for corrections or mainte- 
nance, showing why it is important to 
apply specifically-recommended mate- 
rials. Programs on building and main- 
taining soil fertility are conducted 
periodically for grapegrowers as 
posted on the www.kinseyag.com 
website. 

Improved understanding and _ uti- 
lization of the correct principles of soil 
fertility helps the land, grapes, wine, 
and those who are able to appreciate 
the results. 

For more information contact: 

Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 

297 Co. Hwy. 357, Charleston, MO 63834 

tel: 573/683-3880; fax: 573 / 683-6227 

website: www.kinseyag.com 
PLEASE SEE KINSEY AGRICULTURAL SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 12. 
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SuREHARVEST, INC. 

As competitive pressures across the 
wine industry intensify, vineyards 
must optimize fruit quality and yield 
while controlling costs. The value of 
timely, site-specific, and easily accessi- 
ble vineyard information to enhance 
management decisions continues to 
increase. The ability to document and 
communicate sustainable winegrow- 
ing practices is an emerging competi- 
tive advantage. 


Suretiarves 

SureHarvest empowers customers 
with information they need to opti- 
mize quality and yield, benchmark 
best practices, and increase efficiency. 
SureHarvest offers an integrated vine- 
yard information management soft- 
ware package with professional and 
responsive IT services. 

Implement the enterprise system or 
individual modules including canopy 
management; chemical and fertilizer 
applications; contracts; cover crop- 
ping; GIS; harvest; irrigation; mowing 
and cultivation; weather; planting and 
grafting; and sampling of growth and 
development, pests, petioles, soils, 
quality metrics, and yield estimates. 

By working in partnership with 
CAWG, Wine Institute, CSWA, and 
many regional associations on the 
Sustainable Winegrowing Practices 
program, SureHarvest is uniquely posi- 
tioned to offer products and services 
that integrate best practices with crop- 
specific software. SureHarvest software 
solutions are used on more than 30,000 
acres of California premium wine- 
grapes, by CSWA to benchmark sus- 
tainable winegrowing practices, and on 
more than 40,000 acres of potatoes and 
vegetables throughout the U.S. 

For more information, contact: 

SureHarvest, Inc. 

2901 Park Ave., Ste A2, Soquel, CA 95076 

tel: 831/477-7797; fax: 831/477-7790 

e-mail: jdlott@sureharvest.com 

website: www.sureharvest.com 


SIERRA GOLD NURSERIES 

A recent revolution has occurred in 
the olive oil industry with introduc- 
tion of a super-high density planting 
system that allows for over-the-row 
mechanical grape harvesters to effi- 
ciently harvest olives for olive oil with 
minimal labor. 


SI6ifa Gold 
Nurseries 


Sierra Gold Nurseries sells the top 
three super-high density varieties, 
Arbequina Clone i-18°, Arbosana 
Clone i-43°, and Koroneiki Clone i-38°. 
These unique olive tree clones have a 
compact growth habit ideal for super- 
high density cultural practices and are 
renowned for premium extra-virgin 
olive oil. These varietals are early pro- 
ducing with an initial harvest two 
years after planting. With super-high 
density tree spacing, more trees per 
acre equal greater yields of four to six 
tons per acre on mature blocks with 
olive oil yields of 40 gallons per ton. 


Since 1951, Sierra Gold Nurseries 
has supplied top quality trees to 
orchardists and is excited to be supply- 
ing super-high density olive trees to 
growers in California. 

For more information, contact: 

Sierra Gold Nurseries 

5320 Garden Hwy, Yuba City, CA 95991 

tel: 800/243-4653 

website: www.sierragoldtrees.com 
PLEASE SEE SIERRA GOLD NURSERIES AD, PAGE 8. 
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NovaVINE 

Established in 1996 in Sonoma 
County, CA, NovaVine Grapevine 
Nursery’s mission is to offer the 
grapevine and olive industries supe- 
rior planting materials and service. 

NovaVine meets these objectives 
through developing innovative 
approaches to grapevine and olive tree 
propagation, and by using new, envi- 
ronmentally-friendly methods creat- 
ing the healthiest plants available. All 
vines are grown in Northern Califor- 
nia in the Sonoma County nursery or 
the increase block in Yolo county. 


cc 1 NovaVine 


grapevine nursery 


Through the exclusive rights to 
propagate and sell Tablas Creek 
Vineyard Selections (TCVS) Rhéne 
varieties and Vivai Cooperativi 
Rauscedo’s (VCR) Italian varieties, 
NovaVine offers customers many 
superior European clones. 

NovaVine has a large collection of 
California, Italian, and French selec- 
tions to choose from, including 156 
clones, 35 varieties, 15 certified root- 
stocks to fulfill your planting needs 
(dormant field-finished benchgrafts 
and green benchgrafts). 

NovaVine propagates and grows 
Olive trees in one- and five-gallon con- 
tainers, including four Tuscan, two 
Spanish, and one Mexican variety. 
These cultivars can all be used to pro- 
duce table olives and high-quality 
olive oil. 

Free site consultation available for 
vineyard and orchard sites. 

For more information, contact: 

NovaVine Grapevine Nursery 

Jay Jensen, CEO 

Dennis Black, VP sales/marketing 

6735 Sonoma Hwy, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 

tel: 707/539-5678, fax: 707539-2819 

website: www /novavine.com 
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Acri- ANALYSIS 

Agri-Analysis is a diagnostic labora- 
tory where assays are performed to 
detect the presence of a variety of 
grapevine pathogens. Highly sensitive 
and specific assays are utilized to 
detect viral, bacterial and fungal 
pathogens in vine tissue, graft union, 
and root samples. 

Information provided by these 
assays helps nurseries and growers 
select the best material suitable for 
propagation. Laboratory confirmation 
of field-diagnosed problems provides 
verification that the problem is not 
related to nutrient deficiencies. 


Agri- 
Analysis 


A Standard Combination Panel 
assay will detect the most economi- 
cally important grapevine pathogens: 
grapevine leafroll associated virus 
types 1, 2, and 3; grapevine fanleaf 
virus, GVB, and Pierce’s disease. A 
wide range of additional assays will 
detect other viruses that occur in 
vines, such as Red Globe virus, Fleck, 
and other leafroll-associated viruses. 
The Extensive Panel will test for all 14 
viral and bacterial pathogens in the 
Agri-Analysis repertoire. 

Pierce’s disease is an increasing con- 
cern to growers. The Agri-Analysis 
laboratory offers a selection of two 
assay methods of detecting Xylella fas- 
tidiosa. 

Diagnostic tests for suspected fun- 
gal diseases such as oak root fungus, 
Phytophthora spp., Eutypa, and fungi 
associated with vine decline (Phaeo- 
acremonium, Phaeomoniella, and Cylin- 
drocarpon) can be performed by quali- 
fied, experienced personnel. 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Analysis, LLC 

45133 County Rd. 32B 

Davis, CA 95616 

tel: 530/757-4656; fax: 530/757-4655 

e-mail: agrialys@yvm.net 
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Birp Garb, LLC 


Bird Gard® electronic bird repelling 
products drive unwanted birds away 
from vineyards, orchards, crops, and 
anywhere birds are a_ problem. 
Audible bird distress and harassment 
sounds combined with predator 
sounds such as hawks and falcons are 
digitally-recorded onto microchips. 
These sounds are then amplified and 
broadcast to protect areas up to 30 
acres (12 hectares) in size. 


Bird Gard 


LLC 


Bird Gard products are effective 
against starlings, robins, grackles, 
seagulls, woodpeckers, and many 
other pest birds. 

The new Bird Gard Pro Plus and 
Bird Gard Super Pro models are fully 
digital, include all random operation 
throughout, including randomly gen- 
erated sounds, speaker operation, and 
sound frequency variations, minimiz- 
ing bird habituation. 


All systems are backed by a one- 


year Satisfaction guarantee, are 
weather and UV-resistant, and are 
manufactured in the U.S. 

For more information, contact: 

Bird Gard, LLC 

PO Box 1690, Sisters, OR 97759 

tel: 541/549-0205; toll-free: 800/332-2328 

fax: 541/549-5286 

website: www.birdgard.com 

e-mail: info@birdgard.com 
PLEASE SEE BIRD GARD AD, PAGE 46. 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING 

Monarch Manufacturing Inc. has 
provided Zipset protective wraps and 
Zipset Plant bands for the grape 
industry since 1969. The Zipset 
Protective System consists of lami- 
nated vine and seedling protectors. 
Zipset protective wraps are made from 
milk carton board. This unique mater- 
ial is ideal for extreme environmental 


conditions and lasts from 18 to 24 
months. 
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Zipset protective wraps are avail- 
able in two styles: the first is a heat- 
sealed drop-on and the second is a sta- 
ple-on wrap, which may be required 
for vines with large canopy develop- 
ment. Each style is custom-produced 
to your size specifications and costs 
are identical for heat-sealed or staple- 
on. They are economical in price and 
easy to apply. 

For more information, contact: 

Monarch Manufacturing 

Zach Zeiset 

13154 CR #140, Salida, CO 81201 

tel: 800/284-0390; fax: 719/539-3900 

e-mail: zach@monarchmfg.com 

www.monarchmfg.com 


PLEASE SEE MONARCH MANUFACTURING AD, PAGE 
Buh 
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STA LABORATORIES 

STA Laboratories provides disease 
detection and eradication services 
specifically for grapevines. STA’s reli- 
able and rapid plant health testing ser- 
vices enable grape growers, nursery 
managers, and wineries to obtain the 
highest yield possible while producing 
desired grape quality. Testing services 
have been designed to go above and 
beyond existing state certifications 
because optimal plant health does not 
originate or end in a lab. 


y 
® 


To help achieve grapevine health, 
the following services are offered: 

Disease Detection — Early detec- 
tion helps growers avoid costly planti- 
ngs and spread of disease to new vine- 
yards. STA HealthCheck™ detects 
known grapevine pathogens using tra- 
ditional and modern serological or 
molecular diagnostic technology, such 
as microbial plating, ELISA, real-time 
PCR, and traditional PCR. 

Disease Eradication — STA offers 
custom disease eradication services 
that use modern technology to com- 
pletely eliminate diseases from stock 
plant material. 

Plant Health Consultation — STA 
works closely with you in the field to 
discuss your specific testing needs, 
recommend sampling strategies to 
more accurately detect the presence of 
pathogens in spite of low concentra- 
tion or erratic distribution in the vine, 
and provide field or nursery operation 
inspections to assess grapevine health. 

For more information, contact: 

STA Laboratories, Inc. 

Judit Monis, Ph.D. 

5653 Monterey Frontage Rd. 

Gilroy, CA 95020 

tel: 408 / 846-9964; fax: 408/846-9954 

e-mail: judit.monis@stalabs.com 

website: www.stalabs.com 


Vineyard Supplies & Sevices 


RAY CARLSON & AssociATES, INC. 

Did you know that you could 
increase the profitability of your vine- 
yard using GIS? 

GIS — How can you manage it if 
you haven’t measured it? A 
Geographic Information System (GIS) 
ties maps to a database. 

Ray Carlson & Associates have vine- 
yard consultants, a PCA, and a GIS 
team on staff to help you: 

1. Organize your data — and obtain 
vital knowledge from key personnel, 

2. Prepare for regulations — gov- 
ernmental or environmental, 

3. Improve management, your 
product, and your team using GPS to 
locate critical utilities. 

...And much more! 

Mapping — Do you know that cus- 
tom color Appellation maps, showing 
your winery or vineyards, are a 
unique marketing tool? Ray Carlson 
and Associates also has aerial photo 
and mapping resources ready to create 
a map that is distinctly yours. 

Surveying — Did you know that a 
current survey might help you 
increase the value of your property? 

Ask how! 

GPS — Ray Carlson and Associates 
uses the latest technology, but believes 
that high-tech will never replace high- 
touch. 

Ray Carlson and Associates com- 
bines a variety of high-quality prod- 
ucts with dedication to customers and 
their needs, and have been surveying 
and mapping land in Sonoma county 
and surrounding California counties 
since 1976. 

For more information, contact: 

Ray Carlson & Associates 

411 Russell Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 /528-7649; fax: 707/571-5541 

website: www.rcmaps.com 
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SPEC TRELLISING 

Spec Trellising is a family-owned 
and operated trellis supply company 
whose goal is to develop and maintain 
long-term relationships with cus- 
tomers. Spec works closely with cus- 
tomers and meets their needs with 
high-quality trellis materials and trel- 
lis-related products at reasonable cost 
and first-rate service. 


Spec recommends only top-quality, 
long-lasting trellising materials be 
used for grapevine trellising. While 
lower-quality products can undoubt- 
edly be found, it is Spec’s sincere belief 
that grapevine trellising is not the 
place to cut corners. Trellis construc- 
tion is a laborious, costly task that 
should be done right the first time, 
using only the finest products. 
Research indicates that good, sound 
canopy management is critical to for- 
mation of high-quality fruit and 
begins with proper materials. 

Spec’s diversified product line 
includes everything grapegrowers 
need to trellis and train vines, and to 
manage canopies. The company’s 
products are among the best of their 
kind in the world and include steel 
posts, hi-tensile wire, vine shelters, 
bird netting, vine-tying products, and 
more. 

Developing long-term relationships 
with grapegrowers is Spec Trellising’s 
goal and the staff works hard to 
accomplish this. 

For more information, contact: 

Spec Trellising 

39 Indian Dr., Ivyland, PA 18974 

tel: 215/322-5588; toll-free: 800 / 237-4594 

fax: 215/357-3122 

e-mail: info@spectrellising.com 

website: www.spectrellising.com 
PLEASE SEE SPEC TRELLISING AD, PAGE 50. 
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SPECTRUM TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

Spectrum Technologies has been a 
leader in weather-monitoring, irriga- 
tion, nutrient-management, and IPM 
technology since 1987. Years of hands- 
on farming and agricultural experi- 
ence coupled with technical know- 
how makes Spectrum a great resource 
to help grow consistent, high-quality 
grapes at low cost. 


ue a Sunt be GAEDE 
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Technologies, Inc. 

WatchDog Frost Alert — Growers 
can spot frost from miles away. When 
the temperature approaches freezing, a 
high-powered LED light changes color 
and flash frequency to indicate tem- 
perature conditions. 

WatchDog Weather Stations/Data- 
loggers — Growers can adjust irriga- 
tion, nutrient, and pest-management 
methods to fit actual conditions and 
growing trends in their vineyard with 
Spectrum’s WatchDog easy-to-use, 
battery-powered weather monitoring 
systems. Fifteen station and logger 
choices, and countless sensor arrays 
allow users to choose the system that 
best fits their needs and budget. 

WeatherTracker degree-day recorders 
— WeatherTracker systems are perfect 
options for growers who need a basic 
portable, weather-monitoring tool. 
WeatherTrackers record user-specified 
degree-days, chill hours, and daily and 
monthly temperature data. Models to 
record specific conditions (soil mois- 
ture, rainfall, etc.) and forecast pow- 
dery mildew are available. 

Grape Alert disease models — 
University-validated models to forecast 
powdery mildew, black rot, and hun- 
dreds of insects are available for most 
WatchDog systems. Avoid costly sprays 
with powerful grape disease data! 

For more information, contact: 

Spectrum Technologies, Inc. 

12360 S. Industrial Dr. East 

Plainfield, IL 60544 

tel: 800/248-8873 or 815/436-4440 

fax: 815/436-4460 

e-mail: info@specmeters.com 

website: www.specmeters.com 
PLEASE SEE SPECTRUM TECHNOLOGIES AD, PAGE 39. 
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ORCHARD VALLEY Supply, INC. 

For 20 years, Orchard Valley Supply 
has provided high quality products 
and services for everything between 
the vine/ plant and the fruit / wine. 

Orchard Valley Supply carries 
everything related to trellis, training, 
pruning, harvest, wildlife control, irri- 
gation, and winemaking supplies. 
Orchard Valley Supply distributes 
quality products such as: Gripple, 
Clip-It System, Rebiga Ties, The 
Grapefork, and The Wire Care Clip. 
Orchard Valley has everything you 
need to build your trellis system, train 
your vines, and harvest the fruit. 

Orchard Valley Supply sells all 
major brands including Felco, Corona, 
Prothec System, Max Products, AgFast 
Products, Treessential Products, Fenox 
Products, Bahco, Solo, Gripple, Tyvek 
safety clothing, Kasco helmets, 
Wirevise, and Wirelink. 


|_| 
Onchard 


Valley 
Supply 


If you need an item that you cannot 
find on their website or in their cata- 
log, contact Orchard Valley Supply 
and they will try to find it and carry it 
going forward. Discounts are provided 
to first-time customers and volume 
orders. Order online at www.orchard 
valleysupply.com, or by calling toll 
free: 888/755-0098! Orchard Valley 
Supply ships coast to coast! 

Remember, No Vines, No Wines, 
Just Everything in Between! 

For more information, contact: 

Orchard Valley Supply, Inc. 

tel: 888/755-0098; fax: 704/455-4952 

e-mail: info@orchardvalleysupply.com 

website: www.orchardvalleysupply.com 
PLEASE SEE ORCHARD VALLEY SUPPLY AD, PAGE 76. 
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SUNRIDGE NURSERIES, INC. 

Sunridge Nurseries Inc., a full-ser- 
vice nursery, has been providing top- 
quality grape nursery stock to the 
wine and table grape industries for 
over 25 years. Many different varieties 
and clones grafted on your choice of 
rootstock are available and all material 
is hot water-dipped to ensure pest- 
free, high-quality vines. Sunridge is an 
official ENTAV licensee. New intro- 
ductions include: Cabernet Sauvignon 
412 and 685, Pinot Noir 943, and 
Sauvignon Blanc 297. Horticultural 
experts are on staff and available to 
service your vineyard, on-site. 


UNDG 


NURSERIES 


The quality leader for more than 25 years 


Sunridge Nurseries also has a plant 
protector that is an affordable way to 
protect young vines from herbicide 
sprays, small animal feeding, and 
wind damage. When planting dor- 
mant vines, the top of the plant protec- 
tor can be closed to simulate a green- 
house environment that enables vines 
to push buds without drying out. Once 
the root takes hold and the vine buds 
push, the plant protector can be 
opened or unsealed quickly (no shovel 
needed) and simulates a common 
grow tube. Costly expenses due to 
mounding are avoided. 

Contact Sunridge Nurseries today to 
satisfy all vineyard planting needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nurseries, Inc. 

Brian Crettol, Sales Coordinator 

441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307 

tel: 661 /363-VINE (8463); fax: 661/366-4251 

e-mail: bcrettol@sunridgenurseries.com 

website: www.sunridgenurseries.com 
PLEASE SEE SUNRIDGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 35. 


photo taken at St. Francis Winery 


You don’t have to worry. 

Your wine barrels are resting very 
securely on Western Square racks. 
Even six barrels high, they're still 
protected. Western Square racks are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, 
Bordeaux and American oak barrels. 
The racks are powder-coated (baked 
enamel) which is the most durable 
finish available and is resistant 

to corrosion, impact, chipping, 
abrasion, and chemicals. We believe 
that our racks are the strongest, 
most durable of any racks anywhere. 


Western Square racks 
will protect your wine. 


Also available in stainless steel. 


Contact us for our complete brochure 
on barrel room layout design. 


| WESTERN SQUARE 


NeeD ee Use Soe lee Ree iageeS 


1621 North Broadway 
Stockton, CA 95205 
Telephone: 209.944.0921 
Fax: 209.944.0934 


Toll-Free: 800.367.8383 


Visit our website: 
westernsquare.com 


We don't | 
sell forklifts. ale | 


keep them oO 
very busy. 
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Woops END RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 

Woods End offers a variety of envi- 
ronmental analyses and services that 
focus on sustainable practices. Woods 
End is the inventor and manufacturer 
of Solvita® test kits for measuring 
compost maturity and the soil biolog- 
ical respiration. 

Compost analyses and services include 
source-material tests, vineyard waste 
analysis, mix-recipe evaluation, product 
development, and quality certification. 


Wood End” 
Research Laboratory 


INCORPORATED 


Woods End offers a national soil 
amendment Quality Seal of Approval 
program that categorizes and scores com- 
post for various horticultural and agricul- 
tural uses, sets standards, and determines 
appropriate application rates. 

Woods End offers a variety of research 
reports and booklets on topics from 
green manuring to agricultural-waste 
composting. Director William Brinton is 
a faculty member of the University of 
Maine Cooperative Extension’s Inter- 
national Compost School. 

Laboratory — Competitively-priced, 
prompt results for composts and soils; 
environmental-contamination tests; nutri- 
ent-budget calculations; and microbial 
and pathogen analyses for solid waste. 

Diagnostic kits — Solvita® test kits are 
used for assessing compost maturity in 
the field, requiring only four hours and 
no extra supplies for a single test. Soil- 
Solvita® tests require 24 hours and 
assess soil biological activity. 

Consulting — Compost-site design 
and layout and compost-process qual- 
ity control and product design. 

For more information, contact: 

Woods End Research Laboratory, Inc. 

William F. Brinton, Ph.D. 

PO Box 297, Mt. Vernon, ME 04352 

tel: 207/293-2457; fax: 207/293-2488 

e-mail: lab@woodsend.org 

website: www.woodsend.org 
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Chemical Analysis of Grapes & Wine: 

Techniques & Concepts (5004) 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, 

S. Weeks & E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
115pp—$110.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and use 
of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative text and 
photos 112pp—325.00 


Diseases and Pests 

edited by Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 
Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia 106pp—340.00 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 
Field Guide 
Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, & Kelly 
Sturdy, laminated, pocket-sized guide contain- 
ing more than 350 color photos with short, 
easily-read descriptions of most diseases, 
pests, and disorders found in vineyards. 
107pp—$27.50 


Flowering and Fruitset in Grapevines 
Peter May 

How weather affects fruitset. Published by 
Phylloxera and Grape Industry Board of South 
Australia. 20pp—328.50 


Growing Quality Grapes to Winery 
Specifications by M. Kristic, G. Moulds, 
B. Panagiotopoulos, & S. West 

Quality measurement and management 
options for grapegrowers. 103pp—$32.50 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391pp—3$85.00 


Monitoring the Winemaking NEW! 
Process from Grapes to Wine: 
Techniques and Concepts o P. land, N. 
Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides & J. Sitters 
Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 
makers throughout the winemaking process for 
wine style and quality control. 
120pp—$110.00 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 

mercial small-scale producers, and large wineries 

making small, experimental lots of table wine. 
445pp—325.00 


North American Pinot Noir 

John Winthrop Haeger 

An in-depth study of Pinot Noir winemaking, 

grapegrowing, and history in North America. 
145pp—334.95 


Oregon Viticulture Ed Hellman (editor) 
Comprehensive, easy-to-use guide for commer- 
cial Oregon vineyards, combining expertise of 
university researchers with grape growers and 
winemakers. 272pp—344.95 
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PWV BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE 


A 


ODYSSEY 


100 interviews with Zinfandel 
growers and producers throughout 


California and Mexico. 
450 pages including photos 


Edited and published by PWV 
$39.00 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 

R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 

Original book (reprinted with corrections) that 

explains how to make most of refrigeration in 

the winery with a troubleshooting guide. 
96pp—318.00 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition _P. Nicholas 
Describe vineyard soil types, how to manage soil 
treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, opti- 
mize water quality, irrigation systems. Nutrient 
deficiencies and toxicities, how to manage nutri- 
tional requirements. 201pp—355.00 


Spinning the Bottle H. Posert/P. Franson 
50 case studies in wine public relations 
promoting wine, wine companies, and wine- 
related issues. 220pp—339.95 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, improve- 

ment of canopy microclimates, importance of 

winegrape canopies, construction of trellis systems. 
88pp—339.00 


Taming the SCREW: 
A manual for winemaking with 
screwcaps 
Tyson Stelzer 
Detailed technical discussion of the screwcap and 
the bottle, reasons for choosing screwcaps, wine- 
making procedures, chemistry, bottling, capping, 
handling, storage, and ageing. 

305pp—390.00 


Vineyard Simple Tom Powers 
Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—319.95 


Viticulture, Vol. I, Resources in Australia 
2ND EDITION 


B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

With worldwide application. Soils, climates, 

grapevine classifications, grape varieties, phe- 

nology, rootstocks, planting material, vineyard 

site selection, and grape berry development. 
211pp—360.00 


e Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, Practices in Australia 
B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 


Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- / 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, disease, | 


protection. 


Vineyards in the Watershed 
Julianne Poirier Locke . 
Sustainable winegrowing in Napa County: 
erosion, water, weeds, soil, wildlife, cover 
crops, vine health, and organic farming. : 

181pp—$15.95 ~ 


Viticulture & Environment 
John Gladstones 


384pp—$42.50 


Site, variety, and cultural practices. Climatic © 


analysis of Australian and world viticultural 


areas, new viticultural sites and possible | 


changes in the climatic conditions. 
310pp—$45.00 


Wine: A Global Business NEW! 
edited by Liz Thach and Tim Matz 


Business aspects, marketing, planning, public | 
relations, accounting and supply chain man- | 


agement issues for modern, global wine busi- 
ness operations. 


Winegrape Berry Sensory 
Assessment in Australia 
E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 


222pp—$39.95 | 


NEW! | 


How to examine berries before harvest with | 
20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, | 


by judging stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. 


64pp—328.00 | 


Wine Grape Varieties in California NEW! 

edited by P. Christensen, N. Dokoozlian, 

M.A. Walker, & J. Wolpert 

Guide to growers and vintners making decisions 

about variety plantings and growing practices. 
190pp—330.00 


Wine Growers Guide Philip Wagner 
Easy to understand essentials to establish a 
vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard manage- 
ment, propagating vines, and vine ailments. 
229pp—319.95 


The Winemakers Dance: 
Exploring Terroir in the Napa Valley 


Jonathan Swinchatt & David G. Howell 7 


How geology, microclimate, and vintners cre- 
ated the distinct Napa Valley wine region and 
example of terroir. 229pp—334.95 


Winery Wastewater Handbook: 
Production, Impacts, and Management 
J. Chapman, P. Baker, & S. Wills 
Examines the chemical nature of wastewater, its 
impacts, how it can be handled efficiently, and 
disposed of responsibly. 128 pp—321.00 
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California style 


Karen MacNeil 


bout 15 years ago when I was 

starting research on The Wine 

Bible, 1 came to California to 

visit many wine regions. I was 
living in New York then and perhaps 
had a better feel for what California style 
was because I could see it from a dis- 
tance; I was not then — as I am now — 
quite so close to the “forest.” 

When I went to Napa Valley to talk 
with numerous vintners and taste, Warren 
Winiarski (Stags Leap Wine Cellars, Napa, 
CA) described California wines to me ina 
way I’ve never forgotten — he called 
them: “Here I Am” wines. California 
wines, he went on to say (not without a 
touch of bittersweetness in his voice) were 
obvious, extroverted, showy. 

It seems to me that they are even 
more “Here I Am” today than they 
were then. 

Part of it, of course, is the inevitable 
result of copious sunlight. But curiously 
and tellingly, California vintners do not 
work in a manner that attempts to bal- 
ance, or even counteract, abundant sun- 
light. This, even though for centuries the 
idea that great wine is largely the prod- 
uct of marginal climate conditions has 
been a firmly held belief). 

The aesthetic “dangers” of consid- 
erable sunlight are obvious: amor- 
phous wines that lack a sense of preci- 
sion, wines that are dull and flat, and 
wines with such elevated alcohol that 
they sacrifice beauty for bigness. 

Of course, I guess it’s more than 
understandable why any grower 
would love sunlight. But wines that 
are merely sunny are often more ser- 
viceable than inspiring. 

The idea that California wines 
could be called “Here I Am” wines is 
the result of more than just sunlight 
though. Sometimes I think you can 
almost taste ambition in the wines. 
Maybe I’m anthropomorphizing too 


much. But so many California wines it 
seems to me are the equivalent of 
louder and louder music. 

That worries me because as Kermit 
Lynch (the Berkeley, CA, wine mer- 
chant) once said about wine: “Music 
isn’t better because you play it louder.” 

Great wine is, of course, a quest, 
and in this regard, I think California 
has done the world a great service. 
Sometimes it seems as if most of the 
wine world has been galvanized by 
California style, California spirit, and 
the California drive to succeed. 

In the end though, I think what makes 
great wine great are six attributes: 

1. Varietal character, 

2. Expressiveness, 

3. Balance (when the wine is young) 
and subsequent integration when it 
ages, 

4. Complexity, 

5. Connectedness to its place, 

6. The ability to elicit an emotional 
response in the taster. 

In most of these, I would give 
California, and the California style of 
wine, good to very good marks. The 
attribute it seems to me that California 
Wines most demonstrate is expressive- 
ness; and the attribute that they least 
(as a whole) demonstrate is complexity. 

But it’s a new century, and if the 
skyrocketing changes in the California 
wine industry over the past century 
are any barometer, California “style” 
may be very different — deliciously 
different — in 2100. is} 


Karen MacNeil is the author of The 
Wine Bible, chairman of the Wine 
Department of the Culinary Institute of 
America in Napa Valley, and the host of 
Wine, Food, and Friends with Karen 
MacNeil on PBS. (Text is edited from 
Karen's presentation at the 125th 
Anniversary Celebration of UC Davis 
Viticulture & Enology program, June 28, 
2005.) 


Reducing Packaging Costs 


Continued from page 56 


Collaboration and partnerships 

Global best practice is shifting 
towards supplier “single sourcing.” 
This is an environment where you 
reduce the number of chosen sup- 
pliers per product (one cork supplier, 
one bottle supplier, etc.), enabling col- 
laboration and partnerships to work to 
the benefit of both parties. For the cus- 
tomer, this should mean better prices 
and service, and for the supplier, guar- 
anteed business and a barrier to entry 
for competitors. 

One of the great benefits from 
single-sourcing is quality and product 
consistency. Pro-active suppliers look 
for opportunities to assist customers to 
grow both in competence and innova- 
tion. Suppliers will only do this with 
customers who they regard as “pre- 
ferred,” in the same way as customers 
talk of “preferred suppliers.” Supplier 
relationships are often a complex mix 
of collaboration and competition, 
which needs to be managed. 


Managing supplier relationships 

Many buyers automatically assume 
that if a relationship has been on-going 
for more than five years, it must be 
cozy. That may be true, but you should 
still evaluate your packaging suppliers 
regularly by benchmarking price, qual- 
ity, and service. Benchmarking indi- 
cates how good the supplier currently 
is at the key deliverables, and identifies 
where quality or service gaps exist. 

Larger organizations should have 
a service level agreement which spec- 
ifies and confirms price, quality, and 
service expectations by both parties 
in the relationship. The wine busi- 
ness relies closely on relationships 
and trust. Don’t let suppliers abuse 
this. 

Marketing is what drives business — 
and packaging is the most cost-effec- 
tive way of communicating brand val- 
ues to consumers. Whether you see 
packaging as an expense or as adding 
value, there is one certainty — the 
quality of your packaging investment 
will determine the success and life 
expectancy of your product. a 
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Tike. Se Fostering 
individual excellence 


“How do I motivate these folks?” Harry asked. “We’re a 
small team, and we've got lots to do. They’re all great indi- 
viduals, yet some of them don’t seem as productive as they 
used to be. What can I do?” 

“What's going on with them?” I asked. “Well, first there’s 
Andy,” Harry replied. “He’s taken on some new responsibil- 
ities and has had trouble meeting critical deadlines. Then 
there’s Sami. She’s always been a strong performer, but now 
she’s started complaining about her workload. And finally, 
I’m concerned about Larry. He just doesn’t have the energy 
and enthusiasm that he used to.” 


66 TH MOTIVATION, IT’S NEVER ‘ONE SIZE FITS ALL,’” I 
explained. “Each person responds differently. So the 
first thing you need to do is figure out what motivates each 
one of them. From what I’ve seen, there are a number of dif- 
ferent things that motivate people. 
e Some people are motivated by achievement. These 
people thrive in an environment where they can learn 
and grow. They value advancement and want to know 
that they’re preparing for the next step, whether it’s the 
next level of job performance, using a cutting-edge 
process, or working with the latest equipment. These 
individuals are driven to do their best and work hardest 
when they have support and can build the skills they 
need to be successful. 
¢ Some employees are motivated by security. They work 
best in a stable work environment, where there are clear 
expectations and good working conditions. In times of 
change, these individuals require a lot of communication 
and guidance to help them know where they stand. They 
are driven by skills mastery, routine, and assurances of 
success. 
¢ Acceptance is a motivator for some individuals. These 
folks work best on a team and thrive in the company of 
others. They value communication and relationships. They’re 
driven to do their best when they’re working in a group or 
helping others to succeed. 
¢ Some people are motivated when they can increase their 
self-esteem. People motivated by self-esteem enjoy work 
tasks with high visibility. They thrive in an environment 
where they receive recognition for their successes and when 
they can use what they know. 
¢ Finally, some employees are motivated by indepen- 
dence; by the ability to do things on their own. They love 
to work in an unstructured environment, where they can 
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work at their own pace and have flexibility to carry out 
assignments the way they think is best. They’re driven to 
do their best when they can be creative and bring their 
unique approach to their work. 


667 BAKE THE TIME TO FIND OUT WHAT EACH INDIVIDUAL 

WANTS OUT OF THEIR CURRENT SITUATION,” I suggested. 
“Ask about what interests them in their work. How are 
they viewing their responsibilities right now? What's going 
right ... and what could be improved?” 

“Boy did I learn a lot!” Harry called several days later. He 
gave me a synopsis of what he’d learned from his staff. “First 
I talked with Andy. He strives to be best in his job. He’s very 
competitive, and I could always count on him to do wonders 
with every assignment. That’s why I gave him the promotion 
to bottling line supervisor ... and why his struggle with 
deadlines has been so surprising! 

“When I talked to him, I found out that he’s been 
frustrated because he’s got some tough employees to 
deal with now. He doesn’t feel like he’s got the skills to 
turn them around. As I think about what’s excited him 
about his work in the past, it seems that he’s probably 
motivated by achievement. Now he feels like he’s in 
over his head, and I can see how that’s making him 
really uncomfortable. 

“Next, I talked with Sami. She’s been putting in extremely 
long hours for weeks. She told me that it’s really putting a 
strain on her family. Her son is in his last year of high school 
and has been having trouble in some of his classes. She’s 
really torn. She knows that if she doesn’t stay late, her co- 
workers will have to take on her work, and yet she feels she 
should be home to help her son with his homework. I think 
Sami is motivated by acceptance and doesn’t want to let any- 
one down. 

“The last person I talked with was Larry. He’s always 
been an excellent, ‘low maintenance’ employee. He just 
comes in every day and does his job. He’s usually so quiet 
and efficient that I haven’t really paid much attention to 
him. He’s very independent and has handled his area of 
responsibility his own way. Until now, no one has had to 
understand what he does or how he does it. However, 
lately, we’ve been talking about documenting and stan- 
dardizing our procedures. I didn’t realize it before, but I 
believe Larry is motivated by independence. He’s seen 
this process as a threat to his autonomy and flexibility. I’m 
not sure what we can do for him. We need to get a system 
in place.” 

Harry and I discussed things that could be done to moti- 
vate each of his employees: 
¢ PROVIDE COACHING AND TRAINING. Spending time with 
employees and investing in skill development lets them 
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know that you have confidence in their success. 

“For someone like Andy,” I suggested, “training will 

provide the tools he needs to meet the challenge of this 
new position. You could share what you've learned in the 
management training sessions you've attended. You could 
also send him to a supervision course or have him partici- 
pate in professional coaching to build his skills.” 
e SET UP A TEAM WITH A COMMON GOAL TO GET THE WORK DONE. The 
team can motivate each other. Together, team members can 
find a better way to get their work done and share the 
success. 

“This could be one way to handle Sami’s concerns,” said 
Harry, “There are two other people in the department, and 
one of them told me recently that she’d like the opportunity 
to learn what Sami does. I’m sure they can figure out a way 
to spread out the overtime and create a solution that will 
make them all happier.” 

e CREATE A SENSE OF INVOLVEMENT AND OWNERSHIP. Motivation 
increases when employees are given authority to make deci- 
sions affecting their work. 

“How about giving your procedures project to Larry?” My 
suggestion made Harry smile. “Yes, I thought of that when I 
talked to him. He’s been around a long time and knows a lot 
about what we do. He’s also very organized and methodical, 
so I think he’ll do well at the task.” 


66/7 ALK WITH PEOPLE IN PERSON AND LET THEM KNOW HOW 
YOU FEEL,” I said, “This is one of the key things that 
you can do as a supervisor to foster motivation. If you’re 
excited, infuse your staff with your excitement. If you care 
about them and how they feel about the work they’re 
doing, don’t send them a memo, talk to them directly.” 
Harry is pleased that he has taken this step and plans to 
continue these conversations as he implements the various 
actions we discussed. I gave him some additional sugges- 
tions that will be important as he works to motivate all of his 
employees. 
e LET PEOPLE KNOW WHAT YOU EXPECT OF THEM OR WHAT YOU NEED 
FROM THEM. This is another powerful motivator. Most people 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, INC. 


Confidential Commercial Merchant & Broker 


Winegrape Procurement and Inspection Service 


Call GARY AGAJANIAN 
707-433-6654 or 
Fax 707-433-6684 


www.agajanian.com 
gary@agajanian.com 


want to please, and if you let them know your expectations, 
they will try to meet them. For achievers and individuals 
who like to boost their self-esteem, clear expectations give 
them the goal to meet as the measure of success. For inde- 
pendent workers, expectations provide a solid structure that 
they can work around. For those seeking acceptance or secu- 
rity, clear roles and responsibilities let them know that they’re 
making the necessary contribution. 

¢ DEVELOP FEEDBACK MECHANISMS. Let people know where 
they stand. Feedback is an important means of motiva- 
tion. It strengthens goal attainment and minimizes uncer- 
tainty about results. If an individual is off-track, it pro- 
vides a supportive way to provide encouragement and 
redirection. 

¢ GIVE RECOGNITION. People appreciate being recognized 
for their contributions. It lets them know that you are 
aware of their accomplishments and the impact they have 
had on the organization. Recognition can take lots of 
forms — a monetary reward, public praise, or a pat on the 
back. It’s most meaningful when it follows closely after 
the achievement and is tied specifically to the results 
attained. 


“T IS NOT THE HORSE THAT DRAWS THE CART, BUT THE 
OATS.” At the end of the day, this old Russian proverb 
says it all. The most powerful motivational tools any 
supervisor can use are the listening and observation skills 
that help you understand what feeds each of the people 
who works with you. 

When you make it possible for your staff to feast on what 
they value most in themselves — be it achievement, inde- 
pendence, acceptance, or a sense of security or of strong self- 
esteem — you are well on your way to achieving greatness as 
a leader. a 


Anne Heron is a Senior Associate with The Personnel 
Perspective, a human resources consulting, training and recruiting 


firm in Santa Rosa, CA. Anne has over 25 years of management 


and HR experience. You can contact her at 707/576-7653. 


First in Value & Service Since 1981 


1000 Fourth Street ¢ Suite 640 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415 © 457-3955 e Fax 457-0304 
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SMART WITICULTURE 


Primer on 
growing 
quality winegrapes 


Recently, a college student sent me a query about the most 
important factors in growing quality winegrapes. As much as 
I am keen to help students, this enquiry, like many others, 
turned out to be in support of a class assignment. Once I 
know this, I send the enquiring student my consulting fee 
schedule, and ask whether he or she wants me to proceed. 
None do. 

But the query set me thinking: Could I write a recipe for 
growing quality winegrapes in about 1,000 words? Here 
goes: 


First, choose the site 

Choice of site is the most important decision you can 
make. It will determine quality, wine style and profitability. 
When you buy a site, you buy a climate. (Once upon a time, 
that climate was more or less fixed. Now however, tempera- 
tures will likely get warmer, and rainfall may change over the 
next few decades. That effect can be more or less calculated, 
however.) The patterns of temperature, rainfall, humidity, 
and evaporation at the site will determine wine style and 
quality, and the likelihood of climate extremes like frost and 
freeze, pests and diseases. 

Buying land in established areas will cost you dearly, and 
there will be lots of local competition. Going to new areas will 
make you a pioneer, you can buy cheaper land, and, if you 
choose the site well, the profitability will be O.K. (and risks 
low). Homoclime searches can help you find new regions and 
assess risks, and these are now available commercially. [For 
more on “homoclime,” see Smart Viticulture, “Vineyard Site 
Selection,” Sept-Oct 1999 pp 70-73 PWV and www.smartvit. 
com.au.] 

If you want to get into value-adding like tourism or cellar 
door, then take into account the location of the vineyard rela- 
tive to highways, and so on. 


Second: choose the variety 

Once you have identified the site and made an assessment 
of any mesoclimate differences due to slope or aspect, then 
you are ready to choose varieties. It is here that most people 
fail, because, they select varieties most in demand at the time, 
not the ones that might produce the best wine at the site. 

Variety selection is particularly helped by homoclime 
studies. If you are lucky, the site you have chosen will have a 
homoclime somewhere in the world, and that homoclime 
might produce a distinguished wine! At worst, you will have 
guidance as to which varieties you might plant, though I 
must add, some of them may not be known. 

You will also need to do research on the best clones of vari- 
eties you have chosen. Sadly, good comparative data is not 
always available, especially regarding winemaking attributes. 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


Third: design the vineyard 

Survey the vineyard site using the Global Positioning 
System (GPS). Engage a professional soil surveyor to map the 
soils, especially the water-holding capacity. You must also 
consider the need for above- and below-ground drainage. 
If the site is windy, you will need to allow for windbreaks; 
these should be at right angles to the spring-summer wind 
direction. 

With all of this information, you can begin to design vine- 
yard blocks. As much as possible, the soil should have a 
relatively uniform water-holding capacity within each block. 
Soil information can also assist in the selection of rootstock 
and variety. Typically, for example, red varieties will be 
located on shallower soils. Water availability for irrigation 
will determine if drought-tolerant rootstocks are required. 

Row and vine spacing will also vary with the soil’s water- 
holding capacity, or “potential.” For deeper soils, where high 
vigor is expected, plant vines further apart in the vine row, up 
to eight feet. If the vineyard will be well supplied with water, 
by rainfall or irrigation, do not plant closer than six feet apart 
in the vine row. The distance between vine rows is less of a 
concern. I prefer eight feet, as it allows for a vertically divided 
canopy. I do not suggest narrower tractar row spacing, as 
operating and machinery costs become very high. 


Fourth: plant the vineyard 

Plant as early in spring as possible. With good irrigation, 
good nutrition (especially nitrogen), and good weed control, 
about 10 feet of vine growth can be achieved in warm cli- 
mates in the first year, provided only one shoot is trained. 
This can be trained to the fruiting wire at pruning so that a 
commercial harvest can be obtained in the second growing 
season. 

Space does not allow me to discuss all training systems, 
but it is important to decide on one suitable to the vineyard 
vigor. For balanced vines with open canopies, there will be 
about five shoots per linear foot, and about % lb pruning 
weight per foot of canopy. For many moderate vigor situa- 
tions, the Smart Dyson system provides an appropriate 
canopy microclimate, with good yields and fruit quality, and 
opportunities for mechanization. 


Fifth: managing for quality 

Canopy and irrigation management are critical. The 
canopy should present about 60% fruit exposure when 
viewed from the side (less to the west), and about 40% 
canopy gaps. Winter pruning should be about 12 buds per 
pound of pruning weight. 

Irrigation management should aim to stop shoot growth a 
few weeks before veraison. This is best achieved by close 
monitoring of the vineyard and shoot tip growth, along with 
soil moisture. In particular, historical records of both of the 
above will allow you precision in irrigation decisions, so you 
can achieve this target. Maintain a moderate water stress 
through harvest, though not enough to cause any leaf health 
deterioration, especially for basal leaves. Achieving some 
water stress is more significant for red wine production than 
white wine. 


e Always 
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Advantage 


When you’re known for innovative nursery technology and 
the highest level of quality control, there’s just no wiggle 
room for pests and pathogens. That’s why Vintage Nurseries 
takes the extra step of providing our customers with free 
hot water dipping on all bare root vines and cuttings. 
This intricate process, developed to protect against vine 
mealybugs, nematodes, phylloxera and other infestations, is 
one more assurance of our commitment to your success. 
This process allows Vintage Nurseries to be in compliance 
with CDFA/UCCE protocol recommendations for the prevention 
of vine mealybugs. 

As the nation’s largest grape vine nursery, 
Vintage still believes that our most important 
yields are quality and service. 


Wasco __ Modesto 
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Despite using soil surveys to design vineyard blocks 
that minimize variability, it may still occur, because soils 
are so heterogeneous. You can understand implications of 
this by using aerial, infrared photography, and if this indi- 
cates problems you may need to use “zonal manage- 
ment.” At the extreme, this will require managing zones 
differentially, especially irrigation, canopy management, 
and harvesting. 

Harvest the vineyard when berry weight is around the 
maximum, or slightly after. You should not have to exceed 
13.5% alcohol in the wine. Do not follow the “hang time” 
philosophy, or you will undo all of the good work above. In 
fact, if you have been successful in the management criteria 
above, you should find that your vineyard will mature its 
fruit earlier. 


Conclusion 

There you have it: the idiot’s guide to growing quality 
winegrapes. How does your vineyard score? And you as a 
manager? I did it in 960 words. Eg 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international 
viticultural consultant based in Launceston, Tasmania, in 
Australia. He can be contacted by e-mail: vinedoctor@ 
compuserve.com. Read about Dr. Smart’s business, including his 
consulting schedule, educational wine tours, and seminars, at his 
home page http://www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America 
frequently and his consulting schedule is arranged by Vinquiry in 
Windsor, CA, tel: 707/ 838-6312 and http://www.vinquiry.com. 


UPDATE on Lapy Beetle (July/AUGusT, 2005 COLUMN) 

Since writing the column, I obtained more interesting facts. The 
Multi-colored Asian Lady Beetle has been introduced to Italy as a bio- 
logical control agent. Will the European wine industry be affected in time? 
It must be spreading. It was detected in September, 2004 in England. Will 
we hear more about this noxious little pest? / Dr. Richard Smart 


VINEYARD TOUR TO TASMANIA / New ZEALAND 


Dr. Richard Smart will lead a 
“Pinot Noir and Sauvignon Blanc” tour of Tasmania and 
New Zealand immediately preceeding the International Cool 
Climate Symposium at Christchurch, New Zealand. 
(Visit http://iccs2006.org.nz/ for more information 
on the Symposium starting February 6, 2006.) 


Smart's tour will commence in Hobart, Tasmania on January 22, and 
will include visits to Coal River, East Coast, and Tamar regions. 
Beginning in New Zealand on January 26, the tour will include 
Martinborough on the North Island, and on South Island: 
Marlborough, Nelson, Central Otago, and Canterbury Plains, finishing 
on February 3. The tour will combine vineyard and winery visits with 
some tourism, along with Dr. Smart’s commentary. 


Cost of the 13-day tour is $4,760 Aus, including accommodations, 
most meals, luxury coach travel but not air fares. Quotes can be pro- 
vided for New Zealand portion only. 


Contact Pat Young, 
Harvey World Travel, Launceston, Tasmania 
Tel: 011-61-363319777; Fax: 011-61-363317795; 
E-mail: pat.brisbanest@harveyworld.com.au 
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SUPPLY 


No Vines... No Wines... 
Just Everything In Between 


INC. 
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‘Training Supplies ‘And So Much More 
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Silverado 
Vineyards 


A & J Vineyard Supply 
Actagro 

Agajanian Vineyards 
Agro-K Corporation 
Akeena Solar 

American Ag Credit 
ATAGO USA, Inc. 

Barrel Builders 

Bird Gard, LLC 

Boswell Company 

BPM Minerals 

California Grapevine Nursery 
Castoro Bottling 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company 
Cold Creek Compost 
ColloPack Solutions 

Cork Quality Council 
Cork Supply USA 
Criveller Company 
Demptos Glass 

Duarte Nursery 

Encore! 

eSkye Software 

ETS Labs 

Euro-Machines, Inc. 
EvOAK 

Gordon Graphics 
Government Liaison Services 
Gusmer Enterprises 

Hall & Bartley 
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Cutting back on 
vineyard-designate 
Zinfandel 


At a time when many wineries are expanding their product 
line, particularly if their product is Zinfandel, Kenwood 
Vineyards is running against the tide. The Sonoma County, 
CA, winery is cutting back on the number of vineyard-desig- 
nate Zinfandels it has produced since the 1980s. 

“At one time in the early 1990s,” says winemaker Pat 
Henderson, “we had six Zinfandels, a Sonoma County blend 
and five vineyard designates — Barricia, Nuns Canyon, 
Upper Weiss, Mazzoni, and Jack London {all in Sonoma 
County). About ten years ago, the Nuns Canyon was sold to 
another winery and we stopped receiving Zinfandel grapes 
from Barricia Ranch also. 

“Since then, we have eliminated two of the remaining 
three vineyard-designates because we felt we still had too 
many Zinfandels in our product line but also because we felt 
we could make a better wine by bottling a Reserve Zinfandel. 
By bottling a reserve, we can concentrate our efforts into 
making one spectacular wine rather than dividing all of our 
best Zinfandel vineyards into a number of small bottlings. 

“The Reserve makes up about 2% of our overall Zinfandel 
production and is selected from our best vineyards including 
the upper Weiss and Mazzoni and some new vineyards in 
Dry Creek Valley. Blending the various vineyards together 
allows me to have complete flexibility to make whatever 
blend tastes best.” 

“We also discovered,” adds Paul Young, Kenwood direc- 
tor of sales and marketing, “from listening to feedback from 
our distributors, that they almost universally favored the Jack 
London Zinfandel. Since it was introduced in 1988, the Jack 
London has maintained its profile with distributors, but they 
seldom wanted to get.their arms around the other vineyards’ 
styles. When we approached them, even though we tried 
emphasizing the differences between appellations and flavor 
profiles, they just weren’t as interested.” 

The problem almost solved itself as Kenwood’s various 
vineyard sources became unavailable, until finally in 2002, 
the winery bottled only Mazzoni and Jack London. 
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“Although there were other vineyards we could use to 
replace our former vineyard-designates,” explains Young, 
“we still decided to go to a Reserve bottling. A determining 
factor was the distributors’ willingness to sell a Reserve. Even 
though more than 50% of the grapes for our first Reserve, the 
2002 vintage, came from the Mazzoni Ranch, we still elected 
to drop the Mazzoni name.” 

Henderson believes Kenwood’s distributors recognize 
that Jack London is a separate entity that owes its distinctive 
qualities to the site in which the grapes are grown. “The 
grapes come from one block,” he explains. “They are all the 
same clone, and we usually do three pickings of four lots. 

“Like many wineries, we like to get Zinfandel grapes ripe 
at about 24.5° Brix. We’re using aggressive yeasts, and do 
nitrogen analysis of the juice. We start fermentation at 75°F 
and allow the fermentation to heat up quickly to 85°F. When 
the Brix drops below 5°, we pay very close attention to our 
extraction levels and control pump-overs and decide when to 
press based on taste.” 

Blending the wines is a team effort involving assistant 
winemaker Jim McMahon and Mark Stupich (winemaker in 
charge of cellar operations) along with Henderson. 

“When it comes to making the blend,” Henderson 
explains, “Mark is the cornerstone of the team. We taste all 
the wines being considered for the blend. We taste blind and 
put our combined taste impressions together. It takes eight to 
20 different blends to reach a final decision. The wine rests in 
barrel for 18 months to develop. Kenwood Zinfandel is in the 
bottle at least six months before release. 

“T don’t think Zinfandels age as well as Cabernet 
Sauvignon, but I think they continue to improve for a few 
years in the bottle. I never want to make a wine that the con- 
sumer has to age 
for years before it 


is drinkable.” 
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longevity in the 
Zinfandels he 
makes, from time 
to time Henderson 
has pulled bottles 
of 10 or, 12-year- 
old Zinfandel from 
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the winery library and discovered they were still vibrantly 
alive and delicious, and probably could offer enjoyment for a 
much longer time.” 

Printed support materials help strengthen the Jack 
London story and a special sales team visits distributors 
across the country every nine months. The team readily 
admits that part of the popularity of Jack London Zinfandel 
is due to the magic of the author’s name, the romantic story 
of his life, and the novels of high adventure that attract a 
broad audience in such export markets as Japan, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Still, though the author’s popularity may 
help introduce the Jack London Zinfandel to a new market, it 
is what is in the bottle that helps the sales curve grow. 

Kenwood now has four Zinfandels in three price cate- 
gories: two with a Sonoma County Appellation — the Yulupa 
for restaurant by-the-glass programs ($9 retail) and the 
Kenwood Vineyards Sonoma County blend table wine ($14) 
plus the Reserve ($20) and the Jack London designate ($20). 

“Zinfandel,” concludes Henderson, “is always a bigger 
wine with more mouthfeel than other reds. For me, the real 
issue on Zinfandel is that I like the jammy flavor and that 
seems to be the public preference also. I am not arrogant 
enough to think we’re doing everything right, but Kenwood 
has a Zinfandel style that works, and our growing sales fig- 
ures support our faith in what we are doing, not just with the 
Jack London and Reserve Zinfandels, but with our whole 
wine portfolio.” a 


SUSTAINABILITY 


Night Owls protect 
San Bernabe vines 


More than 100 homes have been built in 
Delicato Vineyards’ San _ Bernabe 
Vineyard in Monterey, CA. Urban 
growth? Heaven forbid! No, just a bit of 
vineyard humor. The houses are nesting 
boxes, measuring 16 inches by 16 
inches, and are the preferred housing 
for a growing population of barn owls. 

Bill Petrovic, vineyard manager, 
reports that owl boxes became part of 
the vineyard scene in 1997 when six 
houses were set up as a fact-finding 
experiment: Would a few families of 
owls help reduce the population of 
gophers, voles, mice, rabbits, and 
rodents that were raising havoc 
among young grapevines? The subse- 
quent litter of bones beneath the boxes 
soon proved the worthiness of the 
idea. 

“Today,” says Petrovic, “we have 
102 boxes, with plans to add 100 
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more. Presently, we have one box per 80 
acres of vineyard and plan to lower the 
ratio to one box per 40 acres, although 
owls can traditionally hunt in an area as 
wide as one mile from their homes. We 
are presently seeing an occupancy rate 
in the 90% range. 
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“The addition of the boxes to our 
sustainable farming program is sim- 
plicity itself. Each box is mounted on 
a climb-proof metal pole, 15 feet 
above ground. The entry holes, 
specifically designed to admit the 
owls while keeping predators out, 
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face away from the wind and direct 
sunlight. Ray Resendez, the manager 
of the San Bernabe winery lab, deter- 
mined the correct size and mounting 
apparatus in 1997 and has built all the 
boxes on the ranch with help from the 
lab crew.” 

Many owl boxes are located along 
the borders of roads and tucked into 
native oak stands, which provide addi- 
tional cover for nesting. Locations 
inside the vineyard include swale or 
ridge areas with trees or other natural 
cover nearby. 

The owls begin arriving in January 
or February and depart in the fall. 
Although Petrovic has not been able to 
track the habits of the owls in the San 
Bernabe Vineyard, owl pairs typically 
stay together as long as both members 
are alive, and once they select a site, 
they tend to return to it year after year. 
The owls have two to four offspring 
each spring, all of whom have vora- 
cious appetites, and Petrovic notes 
they grow at a prodigious rate. When 
the fledglings are grown, the whole 
family takes off. 

Yearly maintenance of the boxes 
includes cleaning, painting, and sani- 
tizing, plus replacement of bedding 
material. This labor can be expensive 
and time-consuming, but the cost 
would be comparable to conventional 
rodent control methods, which do not 
fit into the San Bernabe’s sustainable 
approach to farming, and the boxes 
maintain the balance of prey and 
predator without introduction of a less 
natural control. 

Eight years ago, when the owl pro- 
ject was begun, no one at San Bernabe 
foresaw the day when their feathered 
friends would be honored with their 
portrait on a wine label, but that day 
has come. With a release date of 
October 2005, four Night Owl wines 
are appearing in national distribu- 
tion: 2004 Night Owl Chardonnay, 
2003 Night Owl Merlot, and 2003 
Night Owl Shiraz, all retail for $11.99. 
The 2003 Night Ow] Pinot Noir retails 
for $13.99. & 
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OtH INTERNATIONAL COOL GLIMALE 
SYMPOSIUM POR VIITICULIURE & GNOLOGY 


FEBRUARY 6 to 10, 2006 


CHRISTCHURCH NEW ZEALAND 


Christchurch, New Zealand will host the sixth meeting 
of cool climate grape and wine enthusiasts, to occur over 
a week-long period at the best time to visit the Canterbury 
region of New Zealand! 


The organizers have put together a thought-provoking 
and informative program. Leaders in the production and 
selling of wines from cool climates will discuss everything 
from choosing the right vineyard site, to the challenges 
of making ice wine, and how to find consumers for your 
wines. Many posters highlighting the latest research into 
cool climate grape and wine production will be on display 
as well as the wares of many companies exhibiting at 
the trade show. The post-symposium proceedings will 
be as complete a record of the meeting as possible, and 
will be sent to all delegates after the meeting. 


Social events through the week include a welcome 
reception, regional wine tastings, and a “Chill-Out” 
evening. The week of information exchange will be capped 
by the Symposium Dinner and Evening 

Extravaganza, complete with local cuisine, 

wines and entertainment. All tastes will be 

catered for! 


There will be workshops on sensory analysis, 
integrated pest management, pesticide 
application technologies, and sustainable 
phylloxera management. More information 
about these are available at the Symposium 
web site (www.iccs2006.org.nz). 


Complement your visit by taking advantage of tours 
before, during, or after the Symposium, such as the 
vibrant and visually stunning Central Otago area, 
incorporating attendance at the internationally-renowned 
Otago Wine & Food Festival. Partners and families visiting 
will be able to take advantage of a wide range of day 
trips. Or after the Symposium, you can tour the 
Marlborough and Nelson regions and enjoy the bottled 
and culinary delights of the Wairau Valley at the 
Marlborough Wine & Food Festival. Other opportunities 
to see wine areas south of the 38th parallel are available 
also, so check out the ICCS web site. 


Enjoy the scenic and peaceful surroundings, or indulge 
in extreme activities such as bungy jumping during your 
visit. New Zealand has plenty to offer visitors, no matter 
what they prefer to do! 


The Sixth International Cool Climate Symposium for 

Viticulture & Oenology will be an event to remember, 
for many reasons! Early registration 
(NZD1500) ends on October 31, 2005. After 
October 31, registration will cost NZD1700, 
so make your plans early! 


For more information please visit 
www.iccs2006.org.nz or email 
iccs2006fdlincoln.ac.nz. 
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— seasoned at our own stave mills ensuring you a well cared 
for stave. Just as you nurture your vineyards to provide 
_ the best fruit for your wines. 
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